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WAR-TIME PRODUCTIVITY IN ITALY. 


Sieta: A.eR. = Atene e Roma. Ann. Pisa = Annali della R. Scuola 
normale superiore di Pisa. Ath. = Athenaeum (Pavia). B.C. = Bul- 
lettino della Commissione archeologica del Governatorato di Roma e 
Bullettino del Museo dell’ Impero Romano. Cap. = Capitolium. N. 8S. = 
Notizie degli Scavi. P.Ac. = Pontificia Accademia Romana di Arche- 
ologia; Mem. = Memorie. Rendic. = Rendiconti. Riv. Ist. Archeol. = 
Rivista del R. Istituto @’ Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte. Riv. Fil. = 
Rivista di Filologia. St. Ital. = Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica. 


Norte: Recent events have resulted in certain changes in nomenclature. 


The time has come for an effort on the part of men of good 
will to remove the barriers which have arisen between various 
countries, first owing to military contingencies and then through 
difficulties of communication. The present survey endeavors to 
report on the more important classical publications which have 
appeared in Italy from 1940 to July 1946; it does not cover the 
activities of the several foreign institutions established in Rome 
which print in their own respective countries; nor will it repeat 
matter which has already been presented in A.J.A., LXV 
(1941), pp. 451-75; in compensation, mention will be made of 
several undertakings which have not yet gone to press. 

Opus adgredior opimum casibus /—Few serial publications in 
Italy have survived this prolonged quinquennium. Riv. Fil. 
completed vol. LXAIX = XIX (1941). N.S. stopped with the 
end of II (of the new series) (1941), though a few subsequent 
articles appeared as preprints. B.C. was able to resume printing 
in 1945 with a thin installment entitled “LXXI 1943-5, 
fascicoli I-III.” Le Arti, the successor to the Bollettino d’ Arte 
of the Ministry, stopped with III (1941). Colleagues in Pavia 
have succeeded in maintaining Athenaeum, but on a reduced 
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scale; likewise the Florentines have kept Studi Htruschi alive, 
including XVI (1942) and one or more subsequent volumes 
which have not yet reached the libraries in Rome. But only the 
Pontifical Academy of Archaeology, in its position of extra- 
territoriality, has continued its normal procedure with Rendt- 
conti, Memorie, and Monumenti. Among fellow-workers whose 
names will be missed in future publications are Mrs. Strong, 
Buonamici, Calza, Ducati, and Mengarelli. The labors of most 
archaeological administrators have gone into first the protection 
and then the reconditioning and reinstallation of the remains 
of antiquity: st monumentum requiris, circumspice! 

On the other hand,—non tamen adeo... sterile saeculum—, 
the cult of the classics has not been forgotten in this land; and 
there are not lacking indications of the revival of these activities, 
brave attempts in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles. 
Nunc demum redit animus. A kindly welcome is assured for 
Antiquitas, rivista trimestrale di antichita classica diretta da 
Riccardo Avallone (Salerno, Via Indipendenza 92; Anno I, 
n. 1 was dated Jan.-March 1946) ; La parola del passato, rivista 
di studi classici (Naples, Gaetano Macchiaroli Editore); and 
Arts figurative, rivista d’ arte antica e moderna (Rome, Danesi, 
Via Margutta 61; I, 1-2 bears the date June 1945). 

The present survey makes no claim to completeness: it will 
have served its purpose if it guides to the wealth of material 
in these publications. E.g., it is possible to cite only a few 
of the longer articles in Riv. Fil., New Series, X VIII-XIX 
(1940-1) and St.Ital., XVII (1940): numerous brief but 
valuable studies will reward the enterprise of those who even- 
tually find access to the journals themselves. 


HISTORY 


The veteran Gaetano De Sanctis has brought out the third 
edition of his Storia dei Greci dalle origini alla fine del secolo V 
(Florence, “La Nuova Italia,” 1942: 2 vols., pp. 585, 580). 
He has also published Pericle (Biblioteca Storica Principato XI: 
Milan-Messina, Ed. Principato, 1944, 293 pp.). He blames the 
parasitic tendency of the Athenian democracy—the taint of mis- 
appropriated funds—, which Pericles himself had held in check, 
for the failure of Athens in her aspiration—in what appeared 
to be her mission—to become not only in the world of ideals the 
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school of Hellas but in the realm of reality the center of the 
nation. 

Mario Segre treats of documents of Hellenistic history (P. Ac. 
Rendic., XVII [1940-41], pp. 21-38) ; he also considers that a 
Ptolemaic papyrus is related to the elogia of the tmagines 
matorum of the Romans (ibid., XIX [1942-3], pp. 269-80). 

Heinz Haffter discusses political thought in ancient Rome (St. 
Ital., XVII [1940], pp. 97-121) ; Clemente Merlo, the popula- 
tions of ancient Italy at the time of the Roman conquest, with 
emphasis upon phonetic variations (Antiquitas, I [1946], pp. 
5-10) ; Denis van Berchem treats of the “ clients ” of the Roman 
plebs (P. Ac. Rendic., XVIII [1941-2], pp. 183-90). Angelo 
Segré discusses the juridical status of the peregrint in the Roman 
army (tbid., XVII [1940-1], pp. 167-82). Aurelio Bernardi 
considers the relations between Rome and Capua in the second 
half of the fourth century B.C. (Ath., XX [1942], pp. 86-103; 
XXI [1943], pp. 21-31). 

M. Licinius Crassus is treated by Albino Garzetti (Ath., XIX 
[1941], pp. 3-87; XX [1942], pp. 12-40; XXII-XXIII [1944- 
5], pp. 1-61) ; C. Herennius Capito of Teate, procurator of Livia, 
of Tiberius, and of Gaius, by Plinio Fraccaro, who reproduces 
an inscription of Teate which had been previously known only 
through a local school annual (Ath., XVIII [1940], pp. 136- 
44); M. Arrecinus Clemens (Tacitus, Hist., IV, 68), by Alfredo 
Passerini, republishing an inscription of Pesaro (Ath., XVIII 
[1940], pp. 145-63); the monument at Rimini to Q. Ovius 
Fregellanus is treated by Attilio Degrassi (Ath., XIX [1941], 
pp. 133-40). Menophilus, Legate of Moesia Inferior under 
Gordian III is discussed by G. M. Bersanetti (Ath., XIX 
[1941], pp. 144-8). 

The “soprannomi imperiali variabili” of the auzilia of the 
Roman army form the subject of a study by G. M. Bersanetti 
(Ath., XVIII [1940], pp. 105-35) ; three rescripts concerning 
municipal law are discussed by Achille Vogliano (Ath., XX 
[1942], pp. 1-10) ; the chief magistrates of Milan in the imperial 
period, by Alfredo Passerini (Ath., XXII-XXIITI [1944-5], pp. 
98-103). Francesca Bozza deals with provincial property, using 
Gaius, II, 7 (Ath., XX [1942], pp. 66-85; XXTI [1943], pp. 13- 
20); Luigi Pareti asks, “How many were the Belgae at the 
time of Caesar?” (Ath., XXII-XXIII [1944-5], pp. 63-71). 
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RELIGION 


Momolina Marconi discusses MéAwoa, a Cretan goddess (Ath., 
XVIII [1940], pp. 164-78); Francesco Sbordone, the Italic 
cycle of Hercules (Ath., XIX [1941], pp. 72-96, 149-180, to be 
continued ). 

LINGUISTICS 


M. Lenchantin has Meletemata metrica, regarding the Lex 
Meinekiana—which he finds “not applicable” to the odes of 
Horace—, and concerning also Horace’s technique in his Aeolic 
verses in relation to modulated declamation (Ath., XXII-XXIIT 
[1944-5], pp. 72-97). Alessandro Ronconi treats of imper- 
fectum pro praesenti (ibid., XXI [1943], pp. 1-12). Vittore 
Pisani interprets Umbr. Frire as—Lat. ritu (ibid., XIX 
[1941], pp. 38-43). He also discusses the value of réAcov and 
dAxa (tbid., XVIII [1940], pp. 3-10). 


LITERATURE 


We begin with the Greek lyrists. Nicola Terzaghi treats of 
the first “Strasbourg Epode” and the hate of Hipponax (St. 
Ital., XVII [1940], pp. 217-35). The “ Epodes of Strasbourg ” 
are again treated by Umberto Galli (A.e #., VIII [1940], pp. 
255-67). The background of Sappho and Alcaeus—the history 
of Lesbos in the sixth century B. C.—forms the theme of Santo 
Mazzarino’s long study (Ath., XXI [1943], pp. 38-78). Sappho 
and hence Catullus are treated by Carlo Gallavotti (A.e R., XI 
[1943], pp. 3-17); Sappho, fr. 5(4)-6(5) Diehl, by Quintino 
Cataudella (A.e R., VIII [1940], pp. 199-201). The Lesbian 
poetess engages the attention likewise of Bruno Lavagnini (Ann. 
Pisa, XI [1942], pp. 8-19); Giovanni Nencioni (Ath., XX 
[1942], pp. 41-61) ; and Achille Vogliano (Ath., XX [1942], 
pp. 114-18). The latter writes also on Erinna (Ath., XXI 
[1943], pp. 32-7). Francesco Sbordone writes of “ Partenii 
pindarici e dafneforie tebane ” (Ath., XVIII [1940]j, pp. 26-50). 

Turning to Athenian literature: 

Graziella Fiori Sole discusses the figure of Zeus in the Suppl. 
of Aeschylus (A.e R., XI [1943]|, pp. 45-56) ; Aristide Colonna 
has a study “ De codice quodam Sophoclis antiquissimo”: Vat. 
gr. 2291 is considered a direct copy of a MS of the X-XI 
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centuries, with notable variations from the Sophoclean tradition 
as hitherto observed (Ath., XVIII [1940], pp. 270-80) ; he also 
treats of the text-tradition of Herodotus (Ath., XVIII [1940], 
pp. 11-25). Lwigia Achillea Stella presents a second installment 
of her study of Euripides the Lyrist (A.e R., VIII [1940], pp. 
3-96). Carlo Mazzantini discusses the immortality of the human 
soul in the Platonic philosophy (Ath., XVIII [1940], pp. 244- 
60); while Vogliano devotes his attention to Epicurus (Ath., 
XIX [1941], pp. 141-3; XX [1942], pp. 119-20) ; Carlo Diano 
also has some notes on Epicurus (Ann. Pisa, XIII [1943], pp. 
111-23). Quintino Cataudella deals with Celsus and Epi- 
cureanism (Ann. Pisa, XII [1943], pp. 1-2) and—coming 
down to Christian writers—disposes of the tradition of John 
Chrysostom’s “imitation” of Aristophanes (Ath., XVIII 
[1940], pp. 236-43). Still among the philosophers, Alemaeon’s 
ideas as to the soul, life, and death are treated by Maria 
Cardini Timpanaro (A.e #., VIII [1940], pp. 213-24) ; and the 
Epicurean doctrine of the clinamen—of interest to Lucretian 
scholars—by Ettore Bignone (A. e R., VIII [1940], pp. 159-98). 
Returning to belles lettres, the late Bruno Serboni discusses 
Greeks and barbarians in the orations of Demosthenes (A. e B., 
VIII [1940]|, pp. 117-32) ; and Carlo Gallavotti uses the papyri 
for the iambics of Callimachus (Antiquitas, I [1946], pp. 
11-22). 

On the Latin side, Bignone has brought out the first two 
volumes of his Storia di Letteratura Latina (Florence, Sansoni) ; 
and Riccardo Avallone suggests “ new lines ” for such evaluation 
(Antig., I [1946], pp. 23-48). There is a study of satire and 
poetry by Nicola Terzaghi (Ann. Pisa, XII [1943], pp. 99-110), 
and one on Fzitus illustrium virorum by Alessandro Ronconi 
(St. Ital., XVII [1940]), pp. 3-32). Leo Gestri presents Plau- 
| tine studies (St. Ital., XVII [1940], pp. 181-214, 237-60). The 
artistic originality of the Hecyra of Terence is discussed by 
Maria Rosa Posani (A.ef., VIII [1940], pp. 225-46); the 
Attic epikleros in the Roman Palliata, by Ugo Enrico Paoli 
(A.eR., XI [1943], pp. 19-29). 

Coming to Cicero, the testimony of Aulus Gellius, X, 3, 12, 
as to the effectiveness of the stupendous passage in Verr., Act. 
Sec., V, 162, Caedebatur virgis in medio foro Messanae, ete., 
has received confirmation from an unexpected source: for re- 
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newed scrutiny of a peculiarly offensive Pompeian graffito 
(Diehl, 617) reveals that it is a ribald parody of the noble, 
Ciceronian phrases (Van Buren, P. Ac. Rendic., XIX [1942-3], 
pp. 195-6). The late Walter Ferrari discusses Cicero and 
Aratus (St. Ital., XVII [1940], pp. 77-95). 

This is the 2,000th anniversary of the death of Catullus: 
Antiquitas, I (1946), p. 107, contains an appeal for collabora- 
tion in a commemorative volume of “Catulliana.”’ I have 
endeavored to restore the text of Catullus, 6, 12 and Martial, 
Spect., 28, 11 (P. Ac. Rendic., XIX [1942-3], pp. 183-91). 
Alessandro Ronconi treats of attitudes and forms in Catullian 
parody (A.efR., VIII [1940], pp. 141-58); Luigi Alfonsi, 
Propertius I, 15, 15-16 (St. Ital., XVII [1940], pp. 123-35) ; 
Ille ego qui quondam ... and Propertius II, 34 interest G. 
Funaioli (A.e R., VIII [1940], pp. 97-109) ; the Virgil of the 
Georgics and Lucan are treated by Ettore Paratore (Ann. Pisa, 
XII [1943], pp. 40-69) ; the epic fragment of Pedo by Quintino 
Cataudella (A.eR., XI [1943], pp. 31-44). The remains of 
Maecenas (such as they are) have been published and elucidated 
by Avallone (Salerno, the author as publisher). 

The Younger Pliny’s account of his villa at Laurentum (Fp., 
II, 17) forms the basis for a fresh attempt at graphic recon- 
struction, based on the assumption that the author’s terms are 
precisely used, refer to a real villa, and can be interpreted in 
the light of archaeological remains (Van Buren, P. Ac. Rendic., 
XX [1943-4], pp. 165-92). G. Bezzola had the fortune to 
discover, in a private library, a sheet from a parchment codex 
of the X-XI centuries: Statius, Theb., XI, 307-500 with scholia 
of “Lactantius Placidus” (Ath., XVIII [1940], pp. 51-3). 
Enrica Malcovati- treats of the text of Florus (Ath., XVIII 
[1940], pp. 261-9). The gap between two cultural areas appears 
bridged by Emanuele Rapisarda, in his discussion of Epicurean- 
ism in the first Latin Christian writers (Antiquitas, I [1946], 
pp. 49-54). 

ART 


Italy still cultivates a regard for the artistic achievements of 
the ancients. Silvio Ferri suggests a reconstruction of the ideas 
of the Greeks as to their art (A. e R., VIII [1940], pp. 247-53) ; 
he also treats of “the canon” (Riv. Ist. Archeol., VII [1940], 
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pp. 117-52) and of the artistic judgments of the Elder Pliny 
(Ann. Pisa, XI [1942], pp. 69-116). Guglielmo De Angelis 
d’ Ossat discusses the origin of the triglyph (P. Ac. Rendic., 
XVIII [1942], pp. 117-33). Catia Caprino publishes a Late 
Geometric Attic hydria at the Villa Giulia (P. Ac. Rendic., XVII 
[1941], pp. 155-65). Umberto Zanotti-Bianco treats of the 
“ Olive-tree ” pediment on the Athenian Acropolis (tbid., XIX 
[1944], pp. 371-87). Giovanni Becatti adds to his already 
considerable achievements a “ critical revision ” of the problems 
of Panathenaic amphorae and the archaistic style (P. Ac. 
Rendic., XVII [1941], pp. 85-95). The “ Pothos of Scopas ” 
is treated by Becatti (Le Arti, III [1940-1], pp. 401-12) ; Zeus 
Aigiochos, by Paolo Enrico Arias (Riv. Ist. Archeol., IX [1942], 
pp. 98-102) ; “ Diana Venatrix” by P. Claudio Sestieri (<bid., 
VIII [1940-1], pp. 107-28) ; Psyche-Andromeda (in the Naples 
museum), by Goffredo Bendinelli (ibid., IX [1942], pp. 77- 
86); Rhodian sculpture, by Luciano Laurenzi (ibid., VIII 
[1940-1], pp. 25-44) ; Attic sculpture of the Hellenistic period, 
by Becatti (ibid., VII [1940], pp. 7-116). Luigi Bernabd Brea 
adds to the material for Tarentine reliefs in soft stone which 
was assembled by Klumbach in his Tarentiner Grabkunst (Le 
Arti, II [1939-40], pp. 61-6). From Tuscania in Etruria, 
Maria Santangelo publishes a bronze showing an Etruscan inter- 
pretation of a Greek Athena (Riv. Ist. Archeol., IX [1942], 
pp. 68-76). A long-familiar Hellenistic hooded female head 
among the Farnese marbles in the Naples museum is studied 
by Olga Elia, who, on the basis of coin portraits, assigns it to an 
undetermined school of Asia Minor under Pergamene influence, 
of about the middle of the second century B.C. (Le Arts, II 
[1940-1], pp. 223-7); she also treats of a “testa isiaca” and 
Hellenistic-Roman portraits from Pompeii (Riv. Ist. Archeol., 
VIII [1940-1], pp. 89-106). 

A replica of a Lysippean statue discovered at Cassino is 
published by Gianfilippo Carettoni (P. Ac. Mem., VI, iii [1941], 
pp. 53-66). The crater from Lentini with a scene of comedy 
is presented by Elena Zevi Fiorentini (1bid., ii, pp. 39-52). The 
school of Aphrodisias in Caria is treated by Maria Squarciapino 
(Studi e mat. d. Mus. dell’ Imp. Rom., III [1943]:). The reliefs 
of the amphitheater of Capua are published by Gennaro Pesce 
(ibid., II [1941]). 
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Goffredo Bendinelli attempts to assign certain familiar 
paintings from Herculaneum to the myth of Iphigenia (P. Ac. 
Rendic., XVII [1941], pp. 143-53). The “Capitolia” in the 
Roman Empire are assembled by Michelangelo Cagiano de 
Azevedo (P. Ac. Mem., V,i [1941],). A neglected theme, the 
pedimental decoration of the imperial period in Africa and 
other provinces, is treated by Maria Squarciapino (P. Ae. 
Rendic., XVIII [1942], pp. 209-30). And an official report on 
developments in the pontifical museums and galleries contains 
valuable information, especially as to technical methods of 
restoration (P. Ac. Rendic., XVIII [1942], pp. 231-99). 

Roman portraits hold their own in interest. Becatti presents 
the “new contribution of Ostia” to this repertory (Le Arts, II 
[1939-40], pp. 3-11); Maurizio Borda studies a Galba in the 
Borghese museum (Riv. Ist. Archeol., IX [1942], pp. 87-97) ; 
and Becatti treats of the Antonines (Le Arti, II [1939-40], pp. 
340-6). 

A new sarcophagus with a pastoral scene is published by Arias 
(Le Arti, II [1939-40], pp. 24-6). 

Paola Zancani Montuoro presents a fictile tablet from Epi- 
zephyrian Locri with a scene of cult (Riv. Ist. Archeol., VII 
[1940], pp. 205-24) ; Raffaele Umberto Inglieri, a polychrome 
pyxis with the Birth of Aphrodite, from Numana, in the Ancona 
museum (ibid., VIII [1940-1], pp. 45-61). Attic r.-f. vases in 
the museum at Pegli (Genoa) form the subject of a report by 
Luigi Bernabd Brea (Le Arti, III [1940-1], pp. 180-6); an 
Etruscan fictile crater in private possession in Rome is pub- 
lished by Riccardo Zandrino (Le Arti, III [1940-1], pp. 371-3). 
A remarkable—but apparently quite genuine—group of Hellen- 
istic portraits from Centuripe—tondi in terra-cotta painted in 
tempera upon a surface of plaster—are treated enthusiastically 
by Biagio Pace (tbid., III [1940-1], pp. 4-8). 

Another Hellenistic mosaic showing the cat and birds was 
found on the Via Ardeatina near Rome, and has been published 
by Arias (Riv. Ist. Archeol., VIII [1940], pp. 16-24). And 
there is a presentation of the fine mosaics from Imola and 
Ozzano dell’ Emilia: the latter include a polychrome treatment 
of garland and masks, quite in the Hellenistic manner (Le Arti, 
II [1939-40], pp. 58-9). 
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The most recent installment of Monumenti della Pittura 
Antica scoperti in Italia (Rome, La Libreria dello Stato) is 
Sezione III, Roma, fase. V: Le Pitture del Colombario di Villa 
Pamphili, descr. da Goffredo Bendinelli (1941). The series 
Opere d’ Arte published by the R. Istituto di Archeologia e Storia 
d’ Arte reached vol. XIII in 1942; Michelangelo Cagiano de 
Azevedo publishing a sarcophagus at Villa Medici in Rome. 

The epoch-making innovations, a century ago, of Padre 
Giuseppe Marchi are commemorated by Romano Fausti (P. Ac. 
Rendic., XIX [1944], pp. 105-79). 

But the most considerable individual contribution of recent 
years to the repertory and interpretation of Roman art is the 
volume by Filippo Magi, with foreword by Bartolomeo Nogara: 
I rilievi flavi del Palazzo della Cancelleria (Monuments Vaticani 
dt Archeologia e d’ Arte pubblicati a cura della Pontificia Acca- 
demia Romana di Archeologia, Vol. VIII: Rome, Bardi, 1945: 
large quarto, pp. xx + 180, pls. 24-++4). Seven large marble 
slabs were found in this corner of the ancient Campus Martius; 
six of these are now in the Vatican, the seventh is in the pos- 
session of the Commune of Rome; they are sculptured in relief 
and were clearly intended for a single monument adorned with 
two friezes. Three of them unite to form one frieze, one slab 
of which, probably, is lacking to the left. Of the other four 
slabs preserved, three unite to form the greater part of the 
second frieze, including its termination to the right; while the 
seventh slab gives the termination, to the left, of that repre- 
sentation but lacks the juncture with its neighboring slab. 
They represent Domitian’s return from the wars, and belong 
stylistically not far from the reliefs on the arch of Titus, a 
monument which is shown by its inscription to have been erected 
in memory of that prince after his death and deification, and 
will probably have to be assigned to the early years of the prin- 
cipate of Trajan; but the reliefs from the Cancelleria appear to 
represent a less developed style than is found on the arch of 
Titus, and the determining of the exact dates of the two struc- 
tures will involve a very precise weighing of the evidence. In 
any case, the further study of Flavian and early Trajanic art 
should start with the material, and the observations, presented 
in Dr. Magi’s splendid volume. 
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NUMISMATICS 


Signorina Cesano, who began her publishing career as Loren- 
zina Cesano, then for a while adopted the style of Secondina L., 
then S. L., signs herself now S. Lorenzina Cesano. This should 
add variety and interest to the labors of the library cataloguers. 
She has well maintained her standing as the foremost, almost 
the only, contemporary representative of Italian science in the 
field of ancient numismatics, with the following notable articles: 

“Tl Medagliere del Museo Archeologico di Siracusa” (R. 
Istituto Italiano di Numismatica, Studi di Numismatica, I 
[1940], 62 pp., 9 pls.: here and in many other instances an 
offprint is given its own page-numbering which replaces that 
in the original publication and complicates the task of those 
citing it). A systematic survey of the contents of this unique 
collection, with special reference to hoards, find-spots, and their 
evidence as to the ancient circulation of the respective currencies 
and issues. Sicilian coins circulated only within the island itself. 
The Roman period here was one of numismatic stagnation. 

“La monetazione delle citta adriatiche dei Senones e del 
Piceno nell’ eta Pre-Romana” (Regia Deputazione di Storia 
Patria per le Marche, Atti e Memorie, ser. V, vol. V [1942]; 
31 pp., 4 pls.). A fundamental treatment of this obscure and 
difficult corner of the numismatic field, with its orientations 
fluctuating between Greek, Etruscan, and Roman systems and 
tendencies. 

“T fasti della Repubblica Romana sulla moneta di Roma” 
(Studi, ibid., pp. 105-262). An admirable survey, accompanied 
by enlarged photographs of the representations of scenes from 
legend and history, which would well repay the labor of trans- 
lation and publication in English. 

“Stipe monetale del IV-II secolo av. Cr.” (Rome) and 
“ Ripostiglio monetale romano del principio del III secolo av. 
Cr.” (Ardea) (N.8., ser. VII, vol. III [1942]). 

“Una nuova ‘ Restitutio’ aurea di Traiano” (Boll. d. Cir- 
colo Numismatico Napoletano [July-Dec. 1939]j, 17 pp., 2 pls.). 
Starting with an unpublished piece bequeathed by Dr. Carlo 
Piancastelli to the Commune of Forli, which restores an aureus of 
Sextus Pompey, Rev. 2 heads of Pompeius Magnus and Gnaeus 
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Pompey confronted between lituus and tripod, the authoress 
reviews the whole double series of Trajanic “ restitutions.” 

“Un nuovo medaglione aureo di Teodosio I e la figura di 
Constantinopolis ” (Studi, 1,16 pp.) : Rev. GLor1A ROMANORVM : 
Roma seated. 

“Un medaglione aureo di Libio Severo e l’ ultima moneta 
di Roma Imperiale” (ibid., 18 pp.).. The largest and heaviest 
gold medallion known from the Late Empire: to be added to 
those treated by Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions 
(Amer. Num. Soc., Num. Studies, V, 1944). In the Mazzini 
collection, Turin. Rev. Pretas Ave. Nostri: Roma, standing, 
presents the Republic, turretted and kneeling, to the Emperor, 
who is standing and crowned by Victoria. Diam. mm. 52; 
weight, 1/6 of a pound of gold. 


EPIGRAPHY 


Before Epigraphica suspended publication with the end of 
vol. II (1940), it had rendered valuable service in its chosen 
field, both in presenting fresh material and in according fresh 
treatment to what was already available. Its well-organized 
bibliographical notices were admirable. Only a few among the 
outstanding articles can be listed here: 

I (1938-9), pp. 99-118: Pietro Romanelli, “Tre iscrizioni 
tripolitane di interesse storico.” Pp. 119-41: Colini, “ Le iscri- 
zioni del Santuario Dolicheno scoperto sull’ Aventino.” Pp. 
331-8: Herbert Nesselhauf, “ Publicum portorii Ilyrici utrius- 
que et ripae Thraciae.” 

II (1940), pp. 171-8: Matteo Della Corte, “ Virgilio nell’ 
epigrafia pompeiana.” Pp. 201-213: Guido Calza, “ Nuovi fram- 
menti di Fasti Ostiensi” (these, and those already published, 
will be included in Degrassi’s forthcoming volume). Pp. 314- 
36: Olga Pergreffi, “ Ricerche epigrafiche sui liberti” (to be 
continued). 

Under the editorship of Giuseppe Cardinali (Presidente del R. 
Istituto per la Storia Antica, Via Milano 76, Rome), an effort 
is being made to resuscitate the Dizionario Epigrafico of De 
Ruggiero: the energies of the younger generation are being 
recruited for the purpose. 

The next installment of Inscriptiones Italiae—fasc. i of Vol. 
XITI—is to be Attilio Degrassi’s eagerly awaited presentation 
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of the Fasti Consulares: this is now in the press, and—as I am 
informed—will form a thick volume in itself, with some 100 
pages of reproductions and 600 pages of text. 

In 1943 appeared Vol. I, Roma, of Monumenta Epigraphica 
Christiana saeculo XIII antiquiora quae in Italiae finibus adhuc 
exstant—edita curante Angelo Silvagni (in Civitate Vaticana: 
Pontif. Inst. Archaeol. Chr.). 

My supplement to Dessau’s J. L. 8. is intended to bring that 
indispensable repertory “ up-to-date,” for practical purposes, by 
listing illustrations of the inscriptions, and citing recent treat- 
ment of them, and also by presenting a choice of the more 
significant inscriptions which have come to light since Dessau’s 
day. For the present, this “ Mentor Epigraphicus” exists in 
MS form at the American Academy in Rome, where it is avail- 
able for consultation either in person or through correspondence. 

Margherita Guarducci treats of the Greek inscriptions of Venice 
(Riv. Ist. Archeol., IX [1942], pp. 7-53), and the oath of the 
Itanii in an unpublished inscription in the museum of Candia 
(ibid., VIII [1940-1], pp. 7-15), also, of “The Inscription of 
Nazareth ” relative to violation of sepulture, the discussion of 
which appears endless (P. Ac. Rendic., XVIII [1942], pp. 
85-98). 

Fraccaro publishes early inscriptions from the Via Valeria 
(Ath., XIX [1941], pp. 44-58) and, from Vicenza, the tomb- 
stone of a vitor (basket-maker) showing the tools of his craft 
(Ath., XVIII [1940], pp. 54-61, 183-4). Alfredo Passerini 
treats of the tablet of Brigetio (discovered in 1930) and the 
military diplomas (Ath., XX [1942], pp. 121-6). Vittore 
Pisani publishes a key bearing an Oscan inscription (Ath., XX 
[1942], pp. 108-13). 

Two recently discovered inscriptions appear to bring us some- 
what closer to personages of literary distinction: one at Sorrento, 
Corneliae Cratiae / M. Corneli Frontonis—(Epigraphica, II 
[1940], pp. 214-16) ; and one in Rome, [L.] Julio L. f. Ani(enst 
tribu) / Graecino,/tr. pl., pr.,/M. Iulius L. f. Ani./ Grae- 
cinus/ quaestor f(ecit) (B.C., LXVIII [1940], p. 178): all 
indications suggest that the latter is the tombstone of the father 
of the Agricola who in turn became the father-in-law of Tacitus 
(Tacitus, Agr., 4, 1); Agricola’s own father-in-law, Domitius 
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Decidius (inferred from Agr. 6), had already been attested by a 
stone which was formerly seen and copied in Rome (J. L.8., 
966). 

ETRUSCAN STUDIES 


Studi Etruschi, XIV-XVI (1940-42) defy excerption (the 
more recent volume or volumes have not reached the excerptor) ; 
the repertory is almost endless; but some of the outstanding 
articles are: XIV (1940), pp. 43-87: B. M. Felletti Maj, on the 
necropolis of Spina and the ceramics of the Upper Adriatic. 
XV (1941), pp. 27-71: E. Galli, Hereklu (dealing with a bronze 
statuette found near Iesi). Pp. 109-26: G. Patroni, on Vetu- 
lonia, Pompeii, and history: he compares the lay-outs of the two 
places, recognizes a nucleus of an Etruscan population in the 
sixth region of Pompeii, and an Etruscan period in its town- 
plan. XVI (1942), pp. 9-87: A. Talocchini, on the armor of 
Vetulonia and Populonia. Pp. 89-195: F. W. von Bissing, on 
colored glass alabastra. 

A small sheet of lead with an Etruscan inscription of good 
period has been found at Chiusi; Comm. Nogara’s account of it 
before the Pontifical Academy may be expected to appear in the 
next volume of Rendiconti. It runs to a number of lines, 
apparently of magical content. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 


Early Christian studies are still energetically prosecuted in 
Rome, their birthplace and natural home. A sumptuous volume 
by Carlo Cecchelli (Monuments cristiano-eretici di Roma: Rome, 
Palombi [1944], quarto, pp. 274, pls. 16+ 48) is devoted to 
the Hypogaeum of the Aurelii (Viale Manzoni) and a number 
of hypogaea on the various highways leading out from the city; 
it covers also some heretical centers within the walls; and it 
treats of various sects such as Arians, Manichaeans, Montanists, 
and Nestorians. 

Paolino Mingazzino likewise treats of the sepulchre of the 
Aurelii (P. Ac. Rendic., XIX [1944], pp. 355-69); Adriano 
Prandi discusses “ mensa martyrum” (ibid., XIX [1944]j, pp. 
345-53) ; Margherita Guarducci, the feet of “ Quo Vadis” (ibid., 
XIX [1944], pp. 305-44: where figs. 13-14 reproduce two of 
Passeri’s old forgeries or falsifications of plastic lamps) ; Prandi 
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has an article on Santa Costanza (ibid., XIX [1944], pp. 281- 
304). 

The Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, XVII-XVIII (1940-1) 
contains studies on catacombs in Rome and Syracuse, the Bap- 
tistery at Nocera Superiore, unpublished fragments of sarco- 
phagi, and both pagan and Christian inscriptions in Sicily; also 
a tribute to the late Pater G. P. Kirsch with a bibliography of 
his work. 

THE BARBARIANS 


In P. Ac. Mem., VI, i (1941), Edoardo Galli presents fresh 
barbaric materials from Central Italy: Chiusi and the vicinity 
of Ancona; the Lombard culture. 


Tue City oF RoME 


Scholars already familiar with Giuseppe Lugli’s four volumes, 
I Monument antichi di Roma e suburbio, will recognize the new, 
greatly enlarged edition of Vol. I, dealing with the “ Arch- 
aeological Zone,” i.e. the center of the ancient city, as an 
indispensable component in their topographical apparatus; it 
incorporates much of its author’s own studies of recent years. 
He also devotes a detailed article to the topographical and 
juridical value of the “ Insula” (P. Ac. Rendic., XVIII [1942], 
pp. 191-208). 

Two characteristic quarters of the city have been accorded 
monographic treatment: the Quirinal, by Maria Santangelo 
(P. Ac. Mem., V, ii [1941]), and the Caelian, by Antonio Maria 
Colini (P. Ac. Mem., VII [1944],). The second of these mono- 
graphs, both in bulk and in content, constitutes one of the most 
substantial contributions of the period to the interpretation of 
ancient Rome. 

The engineering problem of the water-supply of the Capitoline 
Hill is involved with the geological question as to a “saddle” 
between Quirinal and Capitoline: hydraulic engineering is con- 
ditioned by terrain. That some form of inverted siphon was 
used—pressure rather than normal flow—is implied in the use 
of the term fistulae in the literary sources (Van Buren, P. Ac. 
Rendic., XVIII [1942], pp. 65-70). But geological considera- 
tions which are shortly to be presented in an article by Gio- 
acchino De Angelis d’Ossat render probable the existence, down 
to an Karly Imperial date, of at least a vestigial low-level saddle 
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connecting the hills in question, of which the engineers would 
have availed themselves for their purpose, very likely supporting 
their siphon upon arches which followed the low ridge across 
the depression between the two hills. The absence, however, of 
references to such a ridge in the authors suggests that it pos- 
sessed even less consequence than the saddle between the Pala- 
tine and the outskirts of the Esquiline, across which ran the 
Sacra Via. 

Colini reports on discoveries near the temple of Apollo 
Sosianus (Capitolium, XVI [1941], pp. 385-93); Guglielmo 
Cironi, on the Horti Caesaris and the neighboring temple of 
Fortuna (ibid., XVI [1941], pp. 287-94). 

The “arch” of the Argentarii has been fully published and 
discussed by Massimo Pallottino (I Monumenti Romam a cura 
del R. Istituto di Studi Romani, 2: L’ Arco degli Argentari; 
Rome, Danesi, 1946. Large quarto, 146 pp., 16 pls.). The 
volume covers history and bibliography; dedicatory inscrip- 
tion; architecture; figurative adornment; with a topographical 
appendix. Both “arch” and monograph are important for the 
topography of the Forum Boarium and its neighhorhood, and 
for the official propaganda, political and religious, of the Severi. 
(Unless some obscure reference has escaped us, Pallottino was 
unacquainted with the study by D. E. L. Haynes and P. E. D. 
Hirst, Porta Argentariorum (Suppl. Paper of the Brit. Sch. at 
Rome: London, Macmillan, 1939, 43 pp., 7 pls.: reviewed by 
Arnaldo Momigliano, J. R. S., XXX [1940], pp. 213-15.) 

Antonio Maria Colini had already published, in 1941, a 
small octavo volume, Lo stadio di Domiziano, in the series Monu- 
mentt di Roma, serie B, 1 (Rome, Governatorato di Roma). 
His large, richly illustrated publication has now appeared: 
Stadium Domitian, with technical reconstructions by Italo 
Gismondi, being Vol. I of the series I Monumenti Romant 
(Rome, R. Istituto di Studi Romani, 1943: 110 pp. with 62 + 
8 figs. in text, 25-2 pls.). The Barock Piazza Navona pre- 
serves the outline of the ancient race-course. Of the fifty or so 
stadia known from antiquity, this is the only one situated in 
the western part of the Empire; for the so-called “stadium ” on 
the Palatine seems to have been in reality a sumptuous garden- 
court. In the West, the populace preferred the more exciting 
diversions of the amphitheater and the circus. In length, the 
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Roman structure is surpassed, it appears, only by the one at 
Laodicea ad Lycum, which has two hemicycles; in seating 
capacity, by those at Ephesus, Athens, and Olympia. Its 
proximity to the great Neronian baths finds parallels in certain 
Eastern cities, where, however, the function of the baths is 
assumed by gymnasia. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND MONUMENTS OF ITALY 


The innumerable sorties of the Allied Aviation have yielded 
hundreds of thousands of air-photographs of all parts of this 
country. These have been deposited in distribution among 
several of the institutions in Rome, and should prove an inex- 
haustible mine of documentation, especially for earthworks, 
roads, and centuriatio. 

The useful series of small illustrated guides, Itinerari det 
Musei e Monumenti d’ Italia, produced by the Direzione Generale 
delle Arti of the Ministero della Educazione Nazionale (Rome, 
La Libreria dello Stato), was able to make some progress in the 
early years under review: Velleia, Tarquinia, and Cervetri are 
now represented with the other sites. And the “collana” of 
small volumes on municipalities and colonies edited by Giglioli 
and Minto for the Istituto di Studi Romani already includes in 
its first series Spoletium, Ferentium, Tibur, and Casinum, and 
in its second series Sestinum and Tarquinii. The two volumes 
of N.S. which appeared in the first years present much fresh 
material from all parts of Italy, as appears below. 

Beginning at the North-West corner of the land: At Aosta, 
a start was made with an ambitious project for isolating the 
theater and the Roman walls near Porta Pretoria ; and numerous 
graves were found outside Porta Decumana, showing three types 
of burial: “a cappuccina,” “in muratura,” and a third type 
varying from the second in its covering of one or more stone 
slabs. Chronologically the burials fall into two groups, both 
late, and together with the edifice which was erected among 
them they testify to the establishment of Christianity in this 
region (N.8., 1941, pp. 1-19). 

The clearing of one of the town gates of Susa and its adjacent 
structures has progressed (N.8S., ibid., pp. 20-8); and the ex- 
cavation and partial restoration of the amphitheater at Serravalle 
Scrivia (Libarna) have been completed (ibid., pp. 29-32). 
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At Trivolzio (Prov. of Pavia), the finding of a small hoard 
of four necklaces and three rings is a welcome contribution to 
knowledge of the jeweller’s craft in that region in the fifth 
century of our era (ibid., pp. 303-10). 

Considerable progress is reported in the recovery of the ancient 
street-system—the town-plan—of Bergamo (ibid., pp. 311-18). 

At Reggio Emilia, a mediaeval structure proved to consist 
largely of re-used architectural members and inscribed stones 
of the Roman period; at another point, well-preserved mosaic 
pavements were found, while further information has been 
acquired as to the course of the Via Aemilia and other elements 
in the street-system (NV. S., 1940, pp. 255-301, 304-11). Forlim- 
popolo has yielded more mosaics of interest, the refuse-dump of 
a pottery specialising in ordinary wine-jars, and a less frag- 
mentary reading of the important inscription C.J. L., XI, 571 
(ibid., pp. 3-18). 

The Gallo-Roman period in the Po Valley is evidenced in a 
necropolis which has come to light at Arqua Petrarca (1bid., pp. 
145-63) ; while at Este the Augustan Bimillennium was cele- 
brated by an extensive programme of excavation which threw 
much light upon the—hitherto somewhat neglected—Roman 
period of that city (N.8S., 1941, pp. 37-69). At Cesena, too, 
Roman mosaics were uncovered (ibid., pp. 71-6). 

The indigenous culture of the region appears in the bronzes 
preserved in the museum of Belluno (ibid., pp. 33-7). 

We now consider Etruria (for Studi Htruschi, see above). 

There is now a monograph on Pisae by Luisa Banti (P. Ac. 
Mem., VI, iv [1943]). Populonia has yielded another chamber 
tomb of the archaic period, as well as sporadic finds of some 
interest (N.S., 1940, pp. 375-94) ; Pitigliano, a chamber tomb 
with some remarkable local wares (tbid., pp. 19-29). Otricoli, 
to which I had devoted a short article in #.-#., has now engaged 
the attention of Carlo Pietrangeli, who has published Ocriculum 
(Rome, 1942), Scavi e scoperte di antichita nella Roma di 
Pio VI (Rome, 1942), and “Lo scavo pontificio di Otricoli” 
(P. Ac. Rendic., XIX [1944], pp. 47-104). The discovery of a 
large villa of the republican period at Anguillara Sabazia is a 
helpful addition to knowledge of the building methods of that 
period (NV. 8., 1940, pp. 398-419). The temple, with its plastic 
revetments, and the other finds, on the citadel of Veii, have been 
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published by Enrico Stefani (preprinted from Mon. Ant., XL 
[1944], pp. 173-290) ; and Massimo Pallottino tells of the recent 
discoveries at the sanctuary “of the Apollo” at the same city 
(Le Arti, II [1939-40], pp. 17-24). Both the Etruscan and the 
Roman periods are represented in reports from Civitavecchia 
and vicinity (NV. S., 1940, pp. 183-98; 1941, pp. 344-69). 

In Umbria, Fossato di Vico has contributed to the repertory 
of the late republican monuments of the countryside an archaic 
Latin inscription, and a villa the decorators of which made use 
of the lozenge or rhomb motive not only for a pavement but for a 
painted wall in the same room: a second instance of this com- 
bination, to be quoted as a parallel to the room in the “ Casa 
dei Grifi” on the Palatine (Van Buren, P. Ac. Rendic., XVI 
[1940], pp. 57-61; NV. S., 1940, pp. 171-9). 

At Ostia, the well-known Horrea Epagathiana et Epaphro- 
ditiana and the horrea adjacent on their north have now been 
adequately published (NV.8S., 1940, pp. 32-50); the Christian 
basilica has been restudied (Calza, P. Ac. Rendic., XVIII [1941- 
2], pp. 135-48), and the Museum has been reconstituted as 
practically a new creation (Becatti, Arti Figurative, I [1945], 
pp. 29-39) ; a Severan portrait head is published by Raissa de 
Chirico (now Calza) (ibid., pp. 69-72). 

The topography of Antium has been fully treated by Lugli 
(Ri. Ist. Archeol., VII [1940], pp. 153-88). 

Maiuri’s exploration of the subsoil of the forum at Pompeii 
has produced results of fundamental importance for the earlier 
history of that community (NV. S., 1941, pp. 371-404). Giuseppe 
Spano’s readable volume, La Campania Felice nelle eta pit 
remote, Pompet dalle origii alla fase ellenistica (Naples, 
Giannini, 1941), will evoke pleasant memories among those who 
have enjoyed the author’s enthusiastic and learned exposition 
on the spot; it is, however, an extremely personal interpretation. 
The 98 illustrations are serviceable; the bibliographical notes, 
while by their state bearing mute witness to the difficult condi- 
tions in which the volume was produced, abound in suggestive 
indications which could not readily be found assembled else- 
where. The production has clearly been a labor of love. But 
specialists will be well advised to devote closer attention to 
Spano’s closely-packed article, “ I] ‘Pompeianum’ di M. Tullio 
Cicerone e lo ‘ Stabianum ’ di M. Mario” (Antiquitas, I [1946], 
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pp. 55-88), which makes out a case for assigning Cicero’s villa 
to the territory lying on the side of Pompeii towards Stabiae. 

My own most recent Pompeian study has not yet appeared in 
print. But a brief statement of its essential features may serve 
to relieve fellow-workers who have been facing the same diffi- 
culties. It seems impossible to reconcile the currently-accepted 
dating of certain of the painted notices with (1) the appearance 
of the walls when freshly excavated, (2) the effects to be 
expected from exposure to the elements through a series of 
years, before the catastrophe, and (3) the damage caused by the 
earthquake of the year 62 (this date is to be preferred to 63). 
Doubts on this score are corroborated by various considerations: 
e. g. the famous notice of “ house to let ” of Gn. Alleius Nigidius 
Maius (C.J. L., IV, 138) is intelligible only if it belongs to the 
last months of the city’s life; and the activities of the dealbator 
Aemilius Celer certainly appear to form a compact group. In 
reality, the received chronology was vitiated at its source by a 
false conception of the background of C.J. L., IV, 3884 of D. 
Lucretius Satrius Valens: there the title flamen Neronis Caesaris 
Aug. filt perpetuus serves to date inter annos p. Chr. 50 et 54 
not the inscription itself and the games which it announces, but 
merely the assumption of the flaminate in question by a person- 
age who was free to continue to avail himself of the title for as 
long a period thereafter as he might choose; and it does not 
appear that the memory of Nero was so unpopular among the 
Pompeians as to deter anyone from using the title even down to 
the final catastrophe. 

We are compelled to assign the great mass of notices of both 
electoral propaganda and games to the last years of the colony. 
And this leads to the identification of the opus tabularum of 
Diehl?, 981 (N.S., 1914, pp. 106-7) with the restored stage- 
backing of the great theater, and the ara the dedication of which 
is mentioned in C.J. L., IV, 1180, add. pp. 462, 790, Diehl 245, 
and which is to be restored as referring to the Flavians, with the 
well-known marble-faced altar which stands in front of the 
temple of Vespasian. 

The new, greatly augmented edition of Matteo Della Corte’s 
Case e Abitanti is approaching completion ; also, and even more 
important, his supplement to C.J.Z., IV. And the late 
Vittorio Spinazzola’s monumental publication of his epoch- 
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making discoveries on the Strada dell’ Abbondanza is ready for 
the press; the care of this unique material has fallen to Salvatore 
Aurigemma. 

Evidence for the pre-Roman culture of Campania is furnished 
by some tombs at Telese: the local ware imitates Greek forms 
but accords them a characteristic treatment of decoration in 
relief; and this in the Late Hellentistic period and contem- 
porarily with the quite different fabrics of Cales and Teanum 
(N.8., 1941, pp. 77-84). 

Magna Graecia next demands attention. Locri yields a spring 
dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs, with many clay ex-votos 
(Le Arti, III [1940-1], pp. 177-80). At Metaponto, the votive 
deposits of the temple called Tavole Palatine, and the tombs, 
have yielded abundant ceramic material, mostly of the later 
period (N.8., 1940, pp. 51-122). The finds at Taranto have 
proved even richer and more varied (ibid., pp. 314-54, 426-505) : 
they defy recapitulation here. The neighboring Francavilla 
Fontana maintains its interest as a find-spot, in particular, of 
“ Gnazia ware,” which perhaps was produced there (NV. 8., 1941, 
pp. 112-19). 

Passing over to Sicily: Lentini continues to exhibit Greek 
graves, but their contents testify to the impoverishment of the 
local population during the period of Syracusan domination 
(NV.8., 1941, pp. 120-9). The prosperous rival, however, can 
boast many minor finds, chiefly of structures, few of them 
imposing in themselves, but all combining to fill in the picture 
of this great city (WV. 9., 1940, pp. 199-226). Two columns of 
the Artemision on Ortygia have been reinforced (Riv. Ist. 
Archeol., IX [1942], pp. 54-67). The primitive, prehistoric 
populations of the western part of the island are represented by 
some burials near Palermo (N.8., 1940, pp. 132-43). 

The indigenous culture of Sardinia is attested by finds at 
Siddi (NV. S., 1941, pp. 130-63), Siniscola («bid., pp. 164-71), 
and other sites (VV. 8., 1940, pp. 234-54). 

The close of the year 1946 should witness the issuing of the 
first annual volume of the bulletin of the newly-constituted 
International Association for Classical Archaeology: this pub- 
lication will deserve a place in all classical libraries. 


A. W. Van BUREN, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME. 














THE ORIGINAL FORM OF NAEVIUS’ 
BELLUM PUNICUM., 


From statements of Suetonius and Santra, it is known that 
Cn. Naevius wrote his Bellum Punicum in the form of a single 
unbroken narrative which was later divided into seven books by 
C. Octavius Lampadio, probably in the second half of the second 
century B.C.*. That this edition of Lampadio was used either 
directly or indirectly by some of the later writers who refer to 
the Bellum Punicum is indicated by their identification of 
specific books as the sources of their quotations and references.” 
Consequently scholars who have compiled and edited the frag- 
ments, since the revival of learning, have distributed them 
among seven separate books * and there can be no quarrel with 
this arrangement. 


1 Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 2; Santra ap. Nonius, s. v. septem- 
fariam, I, p. 250 Lindsay; cf. Buecheler, Rh. Mus., XL (1885), p. 148. 
That Lampadio was influenced by Crates of Mallos in undertaking this 
division is not unlikely (cf. Hendrickson, A.J. P., XIX [1898], p. 286), 
but the words of Suetonius (ibid.) do not permit the certainty with 
which the matter is treated by Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 481) 
and Hillscher (Jahrb. f. d. class. Phil., Suppl. XVIIT [1892], p. 359). 

2 Of the 61 fragments cited by Morel (Fragmenta Poetarum Lati- 
norum, pp. 17 ff.) which can be attributed to the Bellum Punicum, 24 
are assigned to specific books by the ancient sources. The authors who 
cite entirely or chiefly by Lampadio’s edition are Charisius, Macrobius, 
Nonius, and the authors of the commentaries on Virgil which pass under 
the names of Probus and Servius Danielis. Priscian cites with and 
without book number which indicates the use of both ancient editions. 
Verrius Flaccus (as the source of Festus) and Varro seem to have 
used Naevius’ original edition exclusively. For a detailed discussion, 
see L. Strzelecki, De Naeviano Belli Punici Carmine Quaestiones Selectae 
(Polska Akademja Umiejetnosci, Rozprawy Wydzialu Filologicznego, 
T. LXV, 2 [Krakow, 1935]), pp. 1-5. 

’ They are so distributed in the following editions: Ernst Spangen- 
berg, Quinti Ennii Annalium Libb. XVIII Fragmenta. Accedunt Cn. 
Naevii Librorum De Bello Punico Fragmenta Collecta, ete. (Leipzig, 
1825); Ernst Klussmann, Cn. Naevii Poetae Romani Vitam Descripsit, 
ete. (Jena, 1843); Johannes Vahlen, On. Naevi De Bello Punico Reli- 
quiae (Leipzig, 1854) ; Emil Baehrens, Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum 
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The method, however, which has been followed in assigning 
specific fragments to specific books has long needed to be chal- 
lenged. From 1595, when Merula first expressed an opinion 
regarding the contents of the first books of the Bellum Punicum,* 
until the near present, certain fragments have been assigned to 
certain books in flagrant violation of the testimony of the ancient 
authors by whom they are preserved. These dislocations have 
not only affected our views regarding the continuity which 
Naevius observed in describing the first Punic War. They have 
also created the prevailing concept of the place within the open- 
ing books occupied by the legendary material which Naevius also 
treated and the relation of that material to the historical account 
of the war. 

The manner in which this occurred deserves to be noted. 
First of all, certain fragments were arbitrarily dislocated in 
order to fit them into a preconceived notion of the original order 
of contents of the poem. This can be clearly seen in the early 
reconstructions of Spangenberg ° and Klussmann ® which influ- 
enced Vahlen’s arrangement’ in which those fragments alone 
which seem to pertain to legendary events are assigned to the 
first two books. Subsequently, as this notion of the order of 
contents was passed on unaltered in its essentials from scholar 
to scholar, it acquired an independent authority and began to 
enjoy the respect due to an established fact. It then either 
caused the precarious base on which it rested to be ignored or 
was adduced as a reason for accepting the dislocations which 
made its existence possible. So great is the power of repetition. 

Now the traditional reconstruction—for so we shall call it 
henceforth for convenience— of the Bellum Punicum is repro- 
duced in recent works of scholarship substantially as follows: 

Naevius began his epic with the Fall of Troy and the wan- 


(Teubner, 1886); and Willy Morel, Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum 
(Teubner, 1927). In this article, fragments of Naevius will be given 
the numbers which they have in Morel’s edition unless otherwise stated. 

Paul Merula, Q. Enni, Poetae cum Primis Censendi, Annalium Libb. 
XIITX quae apud Varios Auctores Supersunt Fragmenta Collecta, ete. 
(Leyden, 1595). Merula’s observations on the Bellum Punicum begin 
on p. 49 of his commentary and are made chiefly to illustrate the text of 
Ennius. Nevertheless, it is there for the first time, so far as I ean 
ascertain, that we find the germ of a reconstruction of contents. 

5 Op. cit., p. 188. ° Op. cit., pp. 29f., 216f. "Op. cit., pp. 9-14. 
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derings of Aeneas. These events together with the founding 
of Rome and possibly that of Carthage occupied the first two 
books. The main theme of the poem, the first Punic War, began 
with Book III and continued through Book VII, that is, to the 
end of the poem. Roman history between the founding of 
Rome and the first Punic War was not included.® 

The reason for this arrangement, however, was not easily 
explained. The omission of events between the founding of the 
city and the first Punic War did not allow the material of the 
first two books to be interpreted as the opening part of an 
annalistic account of Roman history in verse similar in plan and 
purpose to the Annales of Ennius. Since Dido and Anna 
appeared in the Bellum Punicum (frg. 6) and the main theme 
of the poem was a war between Rome and Carthage, many 
scholars found it reasonable to assume, especially in the light of 
Virgil, that Dido and Aeneas were made responsible in some way 
for the enmity between the states which they had founded ?°— 
an enmity which flared into open warfare in 264 B.C. Those 


8 This reconstruction appears in Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit., 
I* (1927), p. 53; Cichorius, Rom. Studien (1922), p. 25; Frankel, R.-E., 
Suppl. VI (1935), col. 638; Enk, Handboek der Latijnse Letterkunde, II, 
1 (1937), p. 73. Leo (Gesch. d. rém. Lit., p. 81), who is also inclined to 
accept it, suggests, nevertheless, that the historical account may have 
begun early in Book II, a suggestion that is condemned by Frankel 
(loc. cit.). In the literary histories of Klotz, Ussani, and Wight Duff, 
the prevailing view is stated as an established fact which needs no 
further discussion. 

® Lucian Mueller alone, so far as I know, attempts to prove by detailed 
arguments that Naevius treated the entire history of Rome down to the 
first Punic War (Q. Ennii Carminum Reliquae [1884], pp. XX-XXXIT). 
His conclusions are repeated without discussion of evidence by Marchesi 
(Storia della letteratura latina, p. 46) while Terzaghi (Storia della 
letteratura latina, p. 53) implies their adoption. Plessis (La poésie 
latine, p. 13) is noncommittal. But the evidence against Mueller’s con- 
clusions is overwhelming; cf. Strzelecki, op. cit., p. 6, note 2; Leo, 
op. cit., p. 82, and Frankel, loc. cit. 

10 Whether Naevius brought Dido and Aeneas together and if so, how 
fully his account is reflected in Book IV of Virgil’s Aeneid, has been 
debated for over a century; see the exhaustive lists of proponents and 
opponents in A. 8. Pease, Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus, 
pp. 18-19, notes 120 and 121. Strzelecki (op. cit., pp. 12-24) is now to 
be added to the list of proponents. 
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who declined to accept this theory were compelled to assume 
another link between the legendary and historical parts of the 
poem. As stated by Leo, whom Frankel cites in this connection, 
“ Also war es nur die Entstehung Roms um deren willen Naevius 
die Hinleitung vorausgeschickt hat.” 1 

This, then, is the traditional reconstruction. But it has been 
finally challenged by Ladislaus Strzelecki, who published his 
monograph, De Naeviano Belli Punict Carmine Quaestiones 
Selectae, in 1935.** Part of this work is of capital importance 
since it contains a new concept of the original form of the first 
three books of the Bellum Punicum based on a new arrangement 
of the fragments. The approach is new, to be sure, only in so 
far as it breaks with the traditional method of reassigning certain 
fragments arbitrarily. In principle it is hardly radical since 
it consists in following the evidence of the manuscripts.** With- 
out anticipating the general plan which Naevius might or should 
have followed in composing his epic, Strzelecki advocates placing 
the fragments where they are said to belong by the ancient 
authors in whose works they are preserved and not where they 
have to be placed to support the traditional reconstruction of 
contents. 

Unfortunately, Strzelecki’s monograph does not appear to 
have received the consideration which it deserved before the 
Second World War ** and no one, to my knowledge, has yet made 


11 Leo, op. cit., p. 82; Frankel, loc. cit., col. 638. 

12 See note 2 above. 

18 Strzelecki, op. cit., pp. 5-11; 36-38. 

14 The only critical review known to me which attempts to do justice 
to Strzelecki’s treatment of the order of contents is that of Haffter 
(Deut. Lit. Zeit., LVIII [1937], pp. 659-663). Haffter does not accept 
Strzelecki’s proposed rearrangement of the fragments explicitly, but sees 
no obstacle to its acceptance. Of the writers of short notices who do not 
discuss the details, Amatucci (Boll. Fil. Class., XLII [1936-37], p. 133) 
accepts the rearrangement as logical and soundly based on existing evi- 
dence; Ernout (Rev. Phil., XI [1937], p. 182) and Constans (Rev. Bt. 
Anc., XXXVIII [1936], p. 241) are noncommittal; the reviewers for the 
Rivista di Filologia (XV [1937], p. 431) and the Bulletin Budé (suppl. 
erit., VIII [1936], p. 113) do not touch upon the rearrangement; 
Skutsch (C. R., L [1936], p. 149) devotes thirteen lines to it and con- 
cludes flatly that it fails. I have been unable to find any mention of 
Strzelecki’s work in American learned journals. 
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full use of its conclusions.’® Part of this neglect, at least, is 
probably due to the author’s greater interest in tracing reflections 
of the Bellum Punicum in Virgil’s Aeneid than in working out 
his reconstruction in more than a cursory manner. I wish to give 
Strzelecki full credit for his accomplishment which is the work 
of a pioneer. But I believe that it can be stated in all fairness 
that he is content to show us in a few bold strokes the way 
which we must travel in the future, but does not concern 
himself with many details of the departure or accompany us 
_for any distance on the way. 

My purpose, therefore, in writing this article is to follow the 
way indicated by Strzelecki as far as it will take us in regard to 
the original form of the entire poem. The fragments which the 
traditional reconstruction has displaced are the foundation stones 
of any reconstruction and their position in the work as a whole 
must be tested far more rigorously than Strzelecki cared to test 
them. This can be done only by examining them separately in 
the light of the textual tradition. Next, when the evidence for 
their position has been established, their contents must be 
analyzed for what they can tell us about the order and contents 
of the first three books of the poem. Finally, when this step has 
been completed, we shall be in a position to investigate the order 
and form of the remaining four books in the light of our new 
conclusions. 

If the technical investigation which has been proposed succeeds 
in creating a new concept of the poem’s original form, it will 
have created a new problem simultaneously. Many of the frag- 
ments which have not been displaced or have been assigned by 
conjecture will have to be rearranged and a new and detailed 
reconstruction of the entire contents, especially of the legendary 
part, will have to be undertaken. Such a reconstruction must 
lead eventually to questions regarding the genesis of the poem: 
What did Naevius know of the Trojan Legend? How did he 
select and transform material already at hand? What did he 
add which was peculiarly his own creation? Why did he choose 


16 Klotz, who accepts the rearrangement, used it only in connection 
with a single point; cf. Rh. Mus., LXXXVII (1938), p. 190, and p. 36 


below. 
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a particular form in preference to others? In time these 
questions must be answered, in so far as the evidence permits. 

For the present, however, the task must be the laying of a 
firm foundation for future investigation along the lines just 
indicated. For only after it has been laid and its flaws detected 
can further work be carried out with profit. It therefore seemed 
advisable to conduct an investigation which attempted no more 
than to furnish a new conception of the original form of the 
poem as a whole and to develop its implications and conse- 
quences in other studies. 

As has been indicated above, the evidence of a seven book 
edition of the Bellum Punicum and the fact that certain frag- 
ments are attributed to specific books in our sources make any 
reconstruction of the poem depend on the relative order of the 
fragments and notices. The following fragments are assigned 
expressly to the first three books: 


Nos. 5, 13, 19, 21, and 32 to Book I 
Nos. 22, 23, 29, and 30 ~—to Book II 
Nos. 3 and 24 to Book III 


Yet, of these fragments, Nos. 3, 24, and 32 have been assigned 
arbitrarily to other books by modern scholars. Let us now see 
to what extent such displacements can be justified. 

Fragment 32 which has been reassigned to Book III (Vahlen, 
Baehrens, Morel) reads as follows in Morel’s edition (p. 23) : 


Manius Valerius 
consul partem exerciti in expeditionem 
ducit 


The verses are preserved by Charisius (p. 163 Barwick; p. 128 
Keil) with the notice: Gn. Naevius Belli Punici I. In the 
Codex Neapolitanus from which this passage in other sources 
is ultimately derived, the praenomen of Valerius is given in 
abbreviation as M. Hence Barwick and Keil read Marcus. But 
since the only Valerii who were consuls during the first Punic 
War are known to have borne the praenomina Manius and 
Lucius, we must accept the emendation, as old as Merula’s 
edition, of M’ for M and identify the consul of the passage with 
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Manius Valerius Maximus, consul in 263 B.C. who conducted 
military operations in Sicily in the course of the same year.*® 

Emending the number of the book, however, from I to II 
with Spangenberg and Klussmann or from I to III with later 
scholars is quite a different matter. Baehrens and Cichorius 
alone, so far as I have been able to ascertain, have sought paleo- 
graphic grounds for assuming a corruption in the text.’ They 
found them in the fact that the praenomen of the consul in 
abbreviation follows directly upon the number of the book. 
Hence confusion between an original III and the M’ of Manws 
is assumed. But this common assumption did not lead to 
common results. For Baehrens suggests that the manuscript 
IM represents an original IIII followed by Valerius, while 
Cichorius conjectures an original III M’. 

Yet, the facts of the matter are these. The Neapolitanus 
and all its derivatives, that is, the sum total of existing evidence, 
give the reading I according to Keil and Barwick, who made 
thorough studies of them. This is the only firm evidence which 
we have. Behind it we cannot go except in conjecture and such 
conjecture must be properly justified. Its only justification in 
this instance is the assumption which has become powerful by 
repetition but is actually devoid of any supporting evidence that 
Naevius did not begin the Bellum Punicum with the war which 
gave it its title but with the fall of Troy. Hence this fragment 
which refers to the Punic War had to be assigned to Book II 
or III or even IV according to the opinions of the several 
editors regarding the place in the poem where the legendary 
account ended and the historical account began. Paleography 
was then called upon by a few to furnish questionable support 
for a desired emendation. The rest simply made the emendation 
without the slightest regard for the textual tradition. 


16 Consulship and praenomen of Manius are expressly attested by the 
Fasti Consulares, C.I.L., I?, 1, p. 22; Fasti Triumphales, ibid., p. 46; 
Polybius, I, 16; cf. Pliny, H.N., VII, 214, and Ineditum Vaticanum, 4 
(Drachmann, Diodors rém. Annalen, p. 69). Morel (ad loc.) assigns 
Valerius’ consulship incorrectly to the year 262, an error which he 
apparently took from Cichorius to whom he refers in his notes; ef. 
Rémische Studien, p. 27. 

17 Cichorius, loc. cit.; Baehrens, F. P. R., ap. crit. on frg. 35, p. 48. 
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Fragment 24, which has been reassigned to Book II (Vahlen, 
Baehrens, Morel), reads as follows in Morel’s edition (p. 21): 


Manusque susum ad caelum sustulit suas rex 
Amulius divis<que> eratulabatur 


The verses are preserved by Nonius under gratulari: gratis 
agere (p. 165 Mueller, p. 167 Lindsay) with the notice: Naevius 
Bellt Punici III. The emendations manusque for isque (Merula) 
and rex for res (Stephanus) are also accepted by Mueller and 
Leo.*® Lindsay retains the manuscript readings. In the second 
line, the emendation Amulius for Amullus has been accepted by 
all editors since Bentinus. Given the part played by Amulius 
in the legend of Rome’s foundation, it is reasonably certain. 
The manuscript gratulabatur divis (retained by Lindsay) has 
been rearranged in various ways to accord with the several 
editors’ opinions of what a Saturnian verse should be. Morel, 
as indicated by his reference ad loc., adopted Leo’s version, 
which is as satisfactory as any other. 

But there is no reason to emend the number of the book from 
which the passage was taken except to make it support the 
traditional reconstruction. Since Naevius was believed to have 
begun his account of the first Punic War with Book III, there 
could be no place in Book III for the mention of an event which 
was so clearly connected with the legendary history of Rome. 
Hence, editors reassigned the fragment to Book II in spite of 
the fact that all manuscripts give Book III as its source. 

The last of the dislocated fragments is Number 3, which has 
been reassigned to Book I (Vahlen, Baehrens, Morel). In 
Morel’s edition (p. 17) it reads as follows: 


Postquam avem aspexit in templo Anchisa, 
sacra in mensa penatium ordine ponuntur; 
immolabat auream victimam pulchram. 


The fragment is preserved by Probus (ad Verg. Ecl., 6, 31 
[p. 836 Hagen; p. 14 Keil]) with the notice: Naevius Belli 
Punici libro tertio sic (the Monacensis gives: -3- libro). The 
Anchises of the Vaticanus was emended to Anchisa by Keil, 


18 Der Saturnische Vers (Abh. Gétt., VIII [1905]), 5, p. 33, note 4; 
p. 52, note 5. 
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an emendation later adopted by Hagen and Leo.*® The rest of 
the text is based on a uniform manuscript tradition. Further- 
more, it is confirmed from templo to ponuntur by Cynthius 
Cenetensis,”° a scholar of the fifteenth century who in composing 
a commentary on Virgil’s Aeneid appears to have used the now 
lost Bobbio manuscript of Probus which was the archetype of 
all existing manuscripts and of the editio princeps.** But for 
our present purpose, the words with which Cynthius introduces 
his citation are of greater importance. They read, as reproduced 
by Mai: Ht Naevius belli punica lib. + III. 

Thus, the original position of the fragment is well attested 
by the sum total of our evidence. But this evidence has been 
consistently ignored in favor of the traditional reconstruction. 
Obviously a fragment which mentions Anchises could not find 
an appropriate place in a book (III) which was believed to 
have begun with the opening events of the first Punic War. On 
the other hand, its contents could be interpreted conveniently 
as a sacrifice undertaken by Anchises in connection with the 
fall of Troy or the setting forth of the Trojans to seek a new 
home. Hence reassignment of the fragment from Book III to 
Book I. 

These, then, are the fragments of the Bellum Punicum which 
have been dislocated by scholars in order to give them new 
positions in the contents of the poem as a whole. The analysis 
of the sources in which they are preserved has shown that the 
dislocations, so far as the manuscript tradition is concerned, 
are thoroughly unjustified. We shall therefore follow the order 
of the fragments attested by the sources in examining what the 
fragments have to tell about the original form and contents of 
the poem. In a way, this will be a second testing of the sources 
in regard to the fragments’ position. For if intolerable diffi- 


1° Op. cit., p. 44, note 1. 2° Mai, Class. Auct., VII, p. 386. 

21 Qn Cynthius’ use of Probus, see Keil’s edition of Probus’ Commen- 
tary, pp. VIII-IX. The descent of all existing manuscripts and the 
editio princeps from the lost Bobbiensis is maintained by Keil (op. cit., 
pp. V-IX), Hagen (Thilo-Hagen edition of Servius, III, 2, p. VIII), 
and F. M. Wheelock (Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., XLIV [1933], pp. 247 ff.). 
Wheelock, however, who adduces new material, argues for a less direct 
descent than was assumed by his predecessors. See his stemma on 
p- 248 where X* represents the Bobbiensis. 
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culties are placed in the way of understanding the contents by 
returning the fragments to where they are said to belong, we 
shall have to suspect again that the sources are in error. 

In establishing the text of fragment 32 above, we also estab- 
lished a firm date for the historical event to which it refers, 
This was the year 263 B.C. when Manius Valerius Maximus 
was consul and conducted military operations in Sicily. After 
Valerius and his consular colleague had raised the siege of 
Messena, which was being besieged by a Carthaginian and a 
Greek army, the latter under the command of Hiero, Valerius 
pursued Hiero to Syracuse. There he forced him to come to 
terms which included an alliance with the Romans.” 

De Sanctis suggests that our Naevian fragment refers to 
Valerius’ first invasion of Syracusan territory, an event in which 
he sees the beginning of Roman imperialism.** Cuichorius does 
little more in his commentary than restate what Naevius tells 
us except that he assumes that the military operation in question 
was a sally into the interior which took place during the siege 
of Messina.”®> Since the Latin phrase expeditionem ducere means 
no more than to lead out troops on a military operation,”® we 
know for certain only that Naevius is referring to a march, sally, 
or campaign undertaken by Valerius. 

Little as this fragment may add to our historical knowledge 
of the first Punic War, it is of capital importance for our under- 


22 See note 16 above. 

23T am here following De Sanctis’ interpretation of the sources (Storia 
dei Romani, III, 1, pp. 114 ff.) as best explaining why a triumph was 
accorded to Valerius alone of the two consuls (cf. 0. J. Z., 17, 1, p. 46). 
Frank (C. A. H., p. 675), apparently accepting the statement of Diodorus 
(XXIII, 4), has both consuls pursue Hiero. But even if it was a joint 
pursuit, the Ineditum Vaticanum (4) mentions Valerius alone as 
making the treaty with Hiero; cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 116, note 37. 

24 Ibid., p. 114. Op. cit., p. 27. 

26 Hxpeditio in the general sense of a military operation is well 
attested by Sallust (Jug., 37; 103; Hist., frg. 98, 6 Maurenbrecher), 
Caesar (B. G., V, 10), Hirtius (B.G@., VIII, 6 and 8), and Cicero (Div., 
I, 33, 72; II, 30, 65). The precise nature of the operation is sometimes 
added expressis verbis or can be inferred from the context. That the 
meaning of expeditio in the military terminology of the Empire is 
generally “campaign” (a military operation of some magnitude) can 
be ascertained from a glance at Dessau’s Index (I. L.S., III, p. 509). 
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standing of the original form of Naevius’ Bellum Punicum. 
Both its position in Book I and its reference to an event of the 
year 263 B.C. indicate beyond reasonable doubt that Naevius 
did not begin his poem with the fall of Troy and the legend 
of Aeneas, but with the historical subject which gave the poem 
its name. Moreover, Naevius’ method of handling the events 
of the war in chronological order, as attested by the fragments 
of the last four books, allows us to assume that the part of the 
war which preceded the military operation mentioned in the 
fragment was also described in the same Book I and preceded 
the fragment in the order of the text. It would be absurd to 
assume that Naevius could have omitted the crossing into Sicily 
and the military operations of 264. It is unlikely that he would 
not have touched, at least, upon the war’s immediate causes.”” 
These causes and events must have furnished the contents of 
the opening part of the poem. 

On the other hand, it is certain that episodes from the fall 
of Troy and the legend of Aeneas were also included in Book I.?° 
This legendary material continued to be treated in Book II and, 
as we shall demonstrate below, in Book III. Since Naevius 
used the same chronological method of ordering his legendary 
material as he used in describing historical events, we have no 
grounds to assume any interruption of the legendary account 
by historical digressions of which no traces have survived. On 
the contrary, all the evidence points to a continuous presentation 
of the Trojan legend from the fall of Troy to the founding of 
Rome on the soil of Latium. 

The point has now been reached where we must ask whether 
the order of contents or the contents themselves, as we have just 
analyzed them, present difficulties such as to compel us to ques- 
tion the correctness of the source which assigned the basis of our 
reconstruction, Fragment 32, to Book I. By following the 
evidence so far we have reached the conclusion that the legen- 
dary part of the poem was inserted within the body of the main 


27 Frg. 31 appears to refer to the formal declaration of war by the 
Romans; cf. Cichorius, op. cit., pp. 26 f. 

*8 Fragments 5, 13, and 17, dealing with the fall of Troy and the 
wanderings of Aeneas, are all assigned specifically to Book I in our 
sources. 
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narrative, that is, the account of the first Punic War. In other 
words, we have a story within a story, the former relating events 
which precede in time the events contained in the latter. If 
such a device did not occur elsewhere in ancient literature, we 
might be entitled to doubt the evidence which produced it. But, 
indeed, the opposite is the truth, for we have a precedent of the 
greatest authority: Odysseus’ account of his wanderings con- 
tained in Books IX-XII of the Odyssey. The differences in 
purpose and treatment in the inserted narratives of Homer and 
Naevius are obvious. They can best be analyzed in connection 
with the purely literary problems which, as I have said above, 
do not lie within the scope of this article. Here, I shall simply 
emphasize that Homer set the example for the formal device 
and that it had already been made known to the Latin reader 
through the version of Livius Andronicus. It could have 
struck but very few literate persons of the period as something 
entirely new. 

If, then, we have no right to displace Fragment 32 because it 
has created something unprecedented in a literary form, we must 
now attempt to estimate how far down Naevius carried his 
account of the first Punic War in Book I before beginning his 
account of the legendary material. 

As we have seen, Fragment 32 refers to an event of the year 
263. Two fragments (33 and 34) which are not assigned to any 
book in our sources, have been referred to the siege of Agri- 
gentum in 262 by Cichorius with some probability.*® Even 
without them we would have to assume that Naevius described 
this important event. The question is where? Was it before 
or after the insertion of the legendary material ? 

Fortunately three lines of the Bellum Punicum (frg. 19) 
preserved by Priscian (I, p. 198 Hertz) and assigned expressly 
to Book I furnish the means of approach. They read as follows: 


Inerant signa expressa quomodo Titani 
bicorpores Gigantes magnique Atlantes 
Runcus ac Purpureus filii Terras 


It is obvious that this passage was originally part of a descrip- 
tion of a monument or object which either was itself figured or 


2° Op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
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contained statues. Consequently, since the time of Spangenberg 
many identifications have been proposed.*® About them it can 
only be said that they are not convincing because of the manner 
in which they are made. A monument or work of art which 
Naevius mentioned or might well have mentioned in the course 
of his poem is taken as the object of identification. Then, with- 
out further evidence, it is assumed that the figures which are 
expressly mentioned by Naevius in Fragment 19 were contained 
in the object in question. 

There is, however, an identification which is an exception to 
the rule and recommends itself as resting on a reasonably firm 
foundation. In 1935, Hermann Frankel called attention to the 
passage in the De Architectura in which Vitruvius describes 
the architectural figures which the Greeks called adrAavres, the 
Romans telemones.** The function of these male figures was to 
support mutult or coronae, or to put it more generally, they 
served as male counterparts, architecturally speaking, of female 
Caryatids. Frankel then pointed out that the oldest and most 
famous monument known to us which contained magni Atlantes 
was the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum in Sicily; further, that 
a description of this temple has been preserved by Diodorus; ** 
finally, that mentioned therein were sculptured representations 
of a gigantomachy and the fall of Troy. Hence the fragment of 
Naevius in question would belong to a description of the temple 
of Zeus at Agrigentum. 

This was all pure gain. But confidence in the traditional 
reconstruction of contents prevented Frankel apparently from 
following his valuable discovery to its logical conclusion. Al- 
though he was aware of the part played by Agrigentum in the 
first Punic War and although he could assume reasonably that 
Naevius himself had seen the temple in the course of his cam- 
paigns, nevertheless he connected Naevius’ description of the 
temple with a hypothetical visit of Aeneas to Agrigentum. In 
other words, he assumed a retrojection of the historical temple 


80 Spangenberg, op. cit. (see note 3 above), p. 196: figureheads or 
figures on Roman warships; Baehrens, F. P. R., p. 46: temple at Cumae; 
Waser, R.-H#., Suppl. III, col. 701: shield. 

31 Frinkel, Hermes, LXX (1935), pp. 59 ff.; Vitruvius, VI, 7, 6. 

*s XIII, 82. 


3 
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known to Naevius into the legendary past, because the fragment 
describing the temple belonged in Book I and that book was 
considered by all to have dealt exclusively with legendary events. 

If we turn now to the remains of the temple of Zeus at 
Agrigentum, we find ample evidence for the existence of the 
Atlantes although archaeologists cannot agree on the position 
which they occupied in the structure of the temple.** Of the 
Giants and Titans mentioned’ by Naevius in the same passage 
we have no certain remains.** But the express statement of 
Diodorus that a Gigautomachy stood in the east part of the 
temple *° and the evidence of the Atlantes compel us to agree 
with Frankel that Naevius’ Giants and Titans are to be identi- 
fied with the figures which stood in the Gigantomachy. The 
mention of Titans does not militate against the identification. 
In classical antiquity, Giants and Titans were often confused 
or brought together in a single group,** and, whereas Diodorus 


%3Qn the temple in general, the following important studies have 
appeared since the work of Koldewey and Puchstein (Die Griechischen 
Tempel in Unteritalien und Sicilien, pp. 153 ff.); Pace, Mon. Ant., 
XXVIII (1922), pp. 174 ff., and Marconi, Agrigento (1929), pp. 57 ff. 
There is also a brief description in Robertson, Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture (2nd ed., 1943), pp. 122 ff. On the Atlantes the most thorough 
study is that of Marconi (Bollettino d’Arte, VI [1927], pp. 33-45), 
restated briefly in his Agrigento, pp. 168-170. Earlier hypotheses 
regarding the position of these figures in the structure of the temple 
are summarized by Pace, loc. cit., pp. 185 ff. The hypothesis of Koldewey 
and Puchstein (op. cit., pp. 160 ff.) that the Atlantes were situated in 
the intercolumniations on the outside of the temple to provide addi- 
tional support for the architrave has been strengthened by Marconi’s 
investigations. 

54 It is possible, though far from certain, that a fragment of sculpture 
depicting a lion’s tail comes from the Gigantomachy. Otherwise, the 
sculptural remains are too few and fragmentary to be identified. 

85 The pertinent lines of Diodorus are as follows (XIII, 82, 4): 
Tav dé arowy To péyeGos Kai Td tos éfalcroy éExovowy, év wey TH Mpds Ew 
Méper THY yuyavrouaxiay éroijoavTo yAupais Kal Tm weyébe Kai T@ KadrEL 
Siagepovoas, év 5é rH mpds Svopas THY Ghwow THs Tpolas, év 7 THY Hpwwr 
éxacrov ideiv éotiv oikeiws THs TEepioTacews Sednucoupynpevov. 

86 On the confusion of Giants and Titans in ancient authors, see 
Maximilian Meyer, Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und 
Kunst, pp. 144 f., especially note 211; cf. pp. 1 ff. Additions to Meyer’s 
evidence have been made by Wiist, #.-H., VI (A), col. 1503. 
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was giving a generic indication, Naevius was describing the 
several kinds of figures. 

We may therefore conclude that Naevius described the siege 
and fall of Agrigentum in Book I before beginning his account 
of the fall of Troy in the same book. Furthermore, as we shall 
see below (pp. 48 ff.), the historical events which are described 
directly after the legendary material make it unlikely that 
Naevius could have carried his historical account in Book I 
much beyond the end of the year 262. To these considerations, 
we must add the following reasons for concluding that the last 
historical event described by Naevius in Book I was in fact the 
fall of Agrigentum. 

The first reason is that the fall of Agrigentum was an appro- 
priate point at which to abandon the historical for the legendary, 
to turn from Rome’s present to Rome’s past. This event meant 
more to the Romans than the completion of a tedious and difficult 
military operation. As Polybius tells us,’ it was then that the 
Romans became aware of their power and began to entertain 
hopes of driving the Carthaginians out of Sicily. No longer were 
they content to have saved the Mamertines and to enjoy the 
profits which they had already reaped from the war. They now 
perceived the advantages of a total victory and set their minds 
on it. The hesitant step of 264 had become a determined march 
toward the acquisition of an empire. 

From the vantage point of time Polybius saw this clearly. 
But I do not believe that we would be expecting too much of 
the Latin poet who had himself fought in that war ** if we 
assumed that he too, when he came to write his poem, recog- 
nized the same turning point as Polybius. If the past was to 
be considered, here was the appropriate place to begin, the place 
whose fall had determined the deadly struggle which was 
destined to endure for the next hundred years. 

The second reason is that the Temple of Zeus at Agrigentum 
furnished material which the poet could use to effect a transition 
between actual events and the legendary past. It has already 
been noted that the counterpart of the Gigantomachy in the east 
part of the temple described by Naevius was a representation of 
the fall of Troy. That the latter might be connected with 


7], 20. 38 Naevius, frg. 2. 
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Naevius’ account of the legendary material occurred to Alfred 
Klotz, who having accepted Strzelecki’s new arrangement of the 
fragments, attempted to find an historical event which would 
lead naturally to the legendary insertion.*® Having failed in 
his attempt, he added the following suggestion, apparently an 
afterthought since it appears in the form of a K(orrecktur 
N(ote) to his completed article: “Oder sollte die Erzihlung 
von Aeneas vielleicht mit dem Giebelschmuck des Zeustempels zu- 
sammenhangen und an die Eroberung dieser Stadt angeschlossen 
sein, die doch einen Wendepunkt des Krieges bezeichnete? ” 
The “ Giebelschmuck ” to which he refers is obviously the 
sculptured representation of the fall of Troy which according 
to Diodorus was in the west part of the temple.*° But that it, 
or the Gigantomachy, which was its counterpart on the east, 
stood in a pediment is pure assumption. Neither the language 
of Diodorus nor archaeological remains permit more than hypo- 
theses with regard to their places in the structure of the temple.** 
Comparisons may be made with other temples of the same 
century ** which had sculptured representations of the same 
two subjects, but they will produce little profit. Scholars agree 
substantially that the fall of Troy assigned by Pausanias to a 
place above the columns of the second temple of Hera in the 


39 Rh. Mus., LXXXVII (1938), pp. 190-192. 

49 See note 35 above. 

41 Jahn (Annali, XXXV [1863], p. 245, note 1) and Pace (loc. cit., 
pp. 244 ff.), who do not believe that the temple had pediments, distribute 
the two groups over metopes. Koldewey and Puchstein (op. cit., p. 164) 
and Marconi (Agrigento, pp. 171 f.) assign them to pediments. But the 
fact remains that neither Diodorus nor the remains permit certain 
attribution. 

42 The temple of Zeus at Agrigentum had not been completed by 409 
B.C. (Diodorus, XITI, 82, 2), although it is clear from the same passage 
that it already then contained the Gigantomachy and the fall of Troy. 
Pace conjectures reasonably that the temple was begun shortly after the 
battle of Himera in 480 B.C. when the Agrigentines set their prisoners 
to work quarrying marble from which to build their greatest temples 
(loc. cit., pp. 178 f.; ef. Diodorus, XI, 25). On stylistic grounds, Mar- 
coni assigns the Atlantes to the decade 480-470 B.C. and the fragments 
of sculpture to 450-440 (Agrigento, p. 66). If Marconi is correct, these 
sculptures are not far removed in time from those with which they are 
now compared. 
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Argive Heraeum occupied the west pediment.** On the other 
hand, the Gigantomachy mentioned in the same passage is 
assigned to metopes.** On the Parthenon, scenes from a Gigan- 
tomachy and from the fall of Troy occupied metopes.*® So far 
as I know, the fall of Troy is not represented elsewhere in a 
pediment, on a series of metopes, or on a frieze.*® But the 
numerous Gigantomachies which can be added to those just 
mentioned appear in all three positions.*’ In view of this 
comparable material, it is safe to assume only that the Gigan- 
tomachy and Fall of Troy of the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum 
were represented on pediments or on metopes. 

Yet wherever they were, it is certain that they could be seen 
clearly. Diodorus states (XIII, 82, 4) that the Gigantomachy 
was depicted yAvdais kai ro peyéOa Kal rH KddAAa Siadepovoas. 
As to the heroes portrayed in the Fall, éxaorov ideiv éorw oixetws 
THs wepiotdcews Sedyprovpynuevov. Since the phrase oikeiws ris 
mepioraoews has been interpreted loosely as referring to the form 
and garments of the figures,** it will not be irrelevant to our 
subject to analyze its meaning more carefully. 

To begin with oixeiws, it is an adverb derived from an adjective 


*8 Pausanias, II, 17, 3. On the temple in general, see Waldstein, The 
Argive Heraeum, pp. 117 ff. On the position of the sculptured groups, 
the following are in substantial agreement: Jahn, loc. cit. (see note 41 
above) ; Curtius, Peloponnesus, II, p. 570; Heydemann, Iliupersis, pp. 
8f.; Frazer, Pausanias, III, p. 182; Waldstein, op. cit., pp. 148 ff. 

44 See references cited in the preceding note. 

‘5 The latest and most detailed study of these metopes is that of 
Praschniker in which appropriate reference is made to earlier discus- 
sions (Parthenonstudien [Wien, 1928]). For the east metopes (Gigan- 
tomachy), see pp. 186ff.; for the north metopes (Fall of Troy), see 
pp. 87 ff. We shall return to the north metopes in more detail below. 

46 In speaking of the Fall in this connection, I mean those events alone 
which are part of the capture of the city. Such scenes from the Trojan 
War as are represented on the west pediment of the Temple of Aphaia 
at Aegina or on the east frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians at 
Delphi do not concern us here. 

47 The evidence has been collected by Waser, R.-H., Suppl. III, cols. 
670 ff. 

48 Pace translates (loc. cit., p. 186): “in cui ciascun eroe pud ravvi- 
sarsi dalla forma e vestimento caratteristico”; Mueller (in the Didot 
edition, I, p. 522): “ ubi heroum unumquemque videre est ad habitus sui 
formam elaborate fabricatam.” 
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which governs both the genitive and the dative case. When the 
adverb governs a noun in the genitive, it means simply “in a 
manner appropriate to” the meaning of the noun which it 
governs. In another passage of Diodorus (XVI, 38, 6) Phayllus 
meets his end émurdvws kai rs doeBeias oikeiws, that is “ painfully 
and in a manner appropriate to his impiety.” Again Polybius 
(XV, 10, 1) has Scipio address his forces before Zama Bpaxéws 
pév, oikeiws 8€ ris troxepéevns repistdacews that is, “ briefly but in 
a manner appropriate to the occasion.” ‘The statues, then, of 
the several heroes in Diodorus’ group could be seen fashioned in 
a manner appropriate to the zepioracis. In the context, this 
mepioracis can mean but one thing: the event, vicissitudes, or 
circumstances in which they were portrayed. And as Diodorus 
has just told us, this was the fall of Troy. 

We may therefore conceive of a group of figures, each of 
which had been given the attitude and attributes of the part 
which had been assigned to it in the scene as a whole. For- 
tunately, we have a strong parallel to support this concept. Four 
of the metopes on the north side of the Parthenon are sufficiently 
well preserved not only to place their subject matter beyond 
doubt but also to provide a fair idea of the way in which it 
was presented. Metopes XXIV and XXV represent Menelaus’ 
first meeting with Helen after the fall of Troy; XXVII and 
XXVIII the flight of Aeneas, Anchises, Ascanius, and probably 
Creusa from the fallen city.*® I refer the reader to the descrip- 
tions given by competent archaeologists for the details. Here, 
I would only state that the episodes are executed dramatically, 
that the gestures of the figures befit the persons whom they 


4° Michaelis first recognized that metopes XXIV and XXV represented 
the episode of Menelaus and Helen (Der Parthenon, p. 139). His view, 
which was generally accepted, has been confirmed most recently by 
Praschniker’s careful reéxamination of the metopes themselves and his 
comparative study of the same episode as represented on vases (op. 
cit., pp. 98 ff.). The identification of the Aeneas episode (XXVII and 
XXVIII) is the work of Praschniker (op. cit., pp. 107 ff.) and is 
accepted by Studniczka (Neue Jahrb., V [1929], p. 645). Here we need 
not discuss other metopes of the north side, the interpretation of which 
is uncertain in regard to their place in the Fall, or the still unsettled 
question whether all the metopes of this side were devoted to the Trojan 
legend. 
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represent in the situations where they find themselves, that 
material attributes such as armor, garments, and statues are 
appropriately provided, and that all in all jpowv exacroy idetv 
éotw oikelws THS TEpioTdcews SednuLovpynpevov. 

To return now to Naevius, it was such a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the fall of Troy which he must have seen on the 
temple of Zeus at Agrigentum. It has already been noted that 
he described its counterpart, the Gigantomachy, in some detail. 
We can well ask ourselves if he would have done so if it had not 
belonged to a building which in another part offered him 
material suitable to his literary purpose. Naevius, after all, was 
not writing a description of the monuments of Sicily. But 
more important is this: the earliest fragments of the Bellum 
Punicum which refer to the Trojan legend, one of which is 
expressly assigned to Book I, describe Aeneas, Anchises, their 
wives, and their followers escaping from Troy.°° We do not 
know to what extent the poet may or may not have described 
preceding events, but the fragments which we have represent a 
motif which we found on the Parthenon metopes and can reason- 
ably assume to have been included in the group at Agrigentum. 

We have then an event which was a turning point not only in 
the first Punic War but in Roman history as a whole. At such 
a moment before the next irrevocable step was taken, it would 
have been appropriate to pause for consideration of the con- 
testants and their antecedents. In regard to the Romans, the 
ultimate causes of Rome’s existence, the fall of Troy and the 
departure of Aeneas, were there to see, the first certainly, the 
second very probably, on the most important temple of the city 
where the historical event took place. In the present condition 
of our evidence, I believe that we are justified in assuming that 
Naevius used the fall of Troy represented on the temple of Zeus 
at Agrigentum as a point of departure for his legendary account. 

From this point on—and we are, I would recall, within Book 
I—the Bellum Punicum was devoted to legend. That this 
legendary part extended at least as far as the founding of Rome 
is indicated by Naevius’ identification of Romulus, the founder 
of Rome, as the grandson of Aeneas by a daughter (frg. 25) and 


50 Frgs. 4 and 5. The latter is assigned to Book I by Servius Danielis 
on Aeneid, II, 797 (II, p. 506 Rand). 
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his mention of the Palatine (frg. 27). In the traditional recon- 
struction, the founding of Rome is assigned to Book II on the 
grounds that Naevius began his account of the first Punic War 
at the beginning of Book III. But here again what we have 
learned from our examination of Fragments 3, 24, and 32 in 
relation to their proper position in the poem will lead us to a 
different conclusion. 

First of all, we have seen t' Vaevius began his account of 
the first Punic War not at the beginning of Book III but at the 
beginning of Book I. In the second place, it has been demon- 
strated that Fragments 3 and 24 are assigned to Book III in our 
sources and have been dislocated in direct violation of the evi- 
dence in order to make them fit into the traditional reconstruc- 
tion. Let us now see what their contents teach us regarding 
the place where Naevius ended his legendary account to return 
to the first Punic War. 

Fragment 24 mentions King Amulius. In the account of 
Livy ** and Dionysius of Halicarnassus *? he appears together 
with his brother Numitor as the last of the long line of Alban 
Kings, whose literary existence can be traced as far back as the 
History of Fabius Pictor.°* In the same authors it is also 
Amulius who orders Romulus and Remus, the sons of his 
brother Numitor’s daughter, Ilia or Rea Silvia, to be drowned.** 

Since Naevius made Romulus the grandson of Aeneas,*° there 
was no place in his account for the line of Alban Kings who fill 
in the period of time between the fall of Troy as dated by the 
Greeks and the founding of Rome as dated by the Romans. As 
noted already by others, Naevius ignored Roman chronology in 
composing the legendary part of his poem and drew on one or 
several versions of the founding of Rome which were earlier than 
that of Fabius.*® R 

On the other hand, although the Amulius of Naevius could 
not have occupied the same position among the Alban Kings 


*7, 3, 26. ey, 7, 4. 

53 Fre. 58, H.R. R., Peter; cf. Leuze, Die rém. Jahrzéhlung, pp. 86 ff. 

54 Livy I, 4, 3; Dionysius, I, 79, 4 = Fabius, frg. 5». 

55 Erg, 25. 

56 Cf. Leo, Gesch. d. rém. Lit., pp. 83f.; Mesk, Wien. Stud., XXXVI 
(1914), p. 22. 
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which he occupied in the works of Fabius and later historians, 
there are unmistakable indications that his part was played in 
Latium and that it was connected with the legend of Romulus. 
First of all, Amulius is called rex in the fragment from the 
Bellum Punicum (24), while he appears in the praetexta Lupus, 
also by Naevius, as rex Albanus.** The title of the play alone 
would suggest that it dealt with the story of Romulus and 
Remus, and Leo’s correct interpretation of a passage of Donatus 
has placed the matter beyond reasonable doubt.° We may 
reason, then, that Naevius would not have been likely to use 
two different versions of the same events, one in his play and 
the other in his epic. Differences in treatment and detail we 
must of course assume, but not to the extent of changing the 
basic roles and relations of the principal characters.*° 

In the second place, we have the testimony of Ennius. He, 
too, made Romulus the grandson of Aeneas by a daughter and 
Amulius a king of Alba.®° In these elements of the legend, 
there is complete correspondence with Naevius and if Ennius 
was not following him directly, he at least was drawing upon a 
common source. Whether we may assume with Mesk that 
Ennius continued to follow this common source in handling 
other parts of the legend ** is uncertain and need not concern 
us here. For our purpose we have learned that the Amulius of 
Fragment 24 of the Bellum Punicum was king of Alba and as 
such played a part in the events in Latium after the arrival of 
the Trojans which led to the founding of Rome. And since 
Fragment 24 belonged to Book III, part of Book III, at least, 
contained a part of the legendary account. 

We now come to the last of the dislocated fragments, Frag- 
ment 3. In it, Anchises is performing a sacrifice. The ritual is 
Roman (auspicia, templum, penates),®* but this does not allow 
us to assume anything about the place where the sacrifice was 


57 Fre. 1, 7. R. F.*, p. 322 Ribbeck. 

58 Donatus on Terence, Ad. 537. Leo’s views (op. cit., p. 90, note 1) 
have been accepted by Frankel (R.-H., Suppl. VI, col. 627). 

5° Cf. Mesk, loc. cit., pp. 28 f. 

6° See the testimonia collected by Vahlen on Ennius, Ann., frgs. 28 
and 30. 

*1 Mesk, loc. cit., p. 29. 

62 Cf. Weinstock, R.-E., XIX, col. 420. 
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performed. Naevius might well have used a Roman ritual in 
describing a sacrifice performed by Anchises in Troy. But the 
fact that the fragment in question belongs to Book III and the 
knowledge which we now have that legendary events in Latium 
were described in that book make it very likely that the sacrifice 
took place in Latium. 

Hence, Naevius would have brought Anchises to Latium, This 
is contrary to the Virgilian account and, apart from the influence 
exercised by the traditional reconstruction, this discrepancy has 
played no small part in moving scholars to reassign the fragment 
to Book I. But if we dismiss Virgil from our minds for the 
moment, there is no good reason to believe against the evidence 
that Naevius could not have brought Anchises to Italy with 
Aeneas. 

In the first place, Anchises’ presence in Latium is not peculiar 
to Naevius’ account. Cato brought Anchises to Latium in his 
Origines ®* and his death there is mentioned expressly by Strabo.* 
Dionysius, we may assume, had this version in mind, when he 
reports that there were authors who said that the tomb of Aeneas 
in Latium was built originally for Anchises by Aeneas.® 

In the second place, so far as our evidence permits us to judge, 
there was no fixed tradition about Anchises, at the time when 
Naevius was writing the Bellum Punicum, which would prevent 
him from being brought to Latium. Naevius knew from Greek 
authors that Anchises had escaped the destruction of Troy and 
so he portrayed him. If the dmdrdovs Aivjov represented on 
the Tabula Iliaca faithfully reflects an incident from the “IAtov 
IIépors of Stesichorus—and this is far from certain *“—, Naevius 
may have known of Anchises’ departure for the West with 
Aeneas. From that point on, the poet was free to do what he 
wished with the character of Anchises. What could be more 
natural, then, than to have him accompany his son to the end 
of his voyage, especially if the prophetic books which Venus had 
given to Anchises °* could be used to advantage in Latium? 


*8 Frg. 9, Peter. *5 7, 64, 5. 

4'V, 3, 2, p. 229. *° Frgs. 4 and 5. 

®7 Cf. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, pp. 103 ff. For a description of this 
scene, see Mancuso, Memorie Acad. Lincet, XIV (1911), p. 719. 


68 Naevius, frg. 13a. 
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Where, then, did Naevius return to his account of the first 
Punic War? We have no fragments dealing with the War 
assigned to Book III in our sources. Fragment 39 which 
describes a Roman raid on Malta is assigned to Book IV in our 
source. It is the earliest event in Book IV which we can identify 
with complete certainty and it took place in 258 or 257, more 
probably in the latter year.°° Fragment 36, however, which is 
also assigned to Book IV, has heen identified by Cichorius as 
referring to an event of 260. It reads: 


virum praetor advenit auspicat auspicium 
prosperum. 


Cichorius points out that only three occasions are attested on 
which a praetor commanded an army outside of Rome during 
the first Punic War: in 260, 248, and 242 B.C.” Inasmuch as 
the last two dates would be too late for Book IV, he chooses 
the event of the year 260 when the praetor urbanus was sent 
out from Rome to take over the command of Scipio who had 
been captured by the enemy. 

The reasoning is sound and the conclusion attractive. But 
before we come to a final conclusion regarding the place where 
Naevius resumed his account of the first Punic War, we must see 
if the evidence furnished by subsequent fragments can help us. 

There are no fragments assigned to Book V in our sources. 
As to Book VI, Fragment 45 is assigned to that book by Nonius. 
It has been identified by Cichorius with great probability as 
referring to the arrogant attitude toward his troops of P. 
Claudius Pulcher, consul in 249.% Fragment 48, also assigned 
to Book VI by Nonius, mentions the seventeenth year of the war. 
Although the event to which it refers must remain a matter of 
conjecture, the date of the event is certain: 248-247. In Frag- 
ment 50, assigned to Book VII, the terms of the peace which 
brought the war to an end in 241 are mentioned.” 


6° Cichorius, op. cit., p. 39. 

7° Op. cit., p. 32. 

71 Op. cit., p. 45. 

72That Fragments 49 and 50 do not belong together in context, 
although they both derive from the same passage of Nonius, was first 
observed by Buecheler (Kleine Schriften, I, pp. 387f.). The division is 
accepted by Lindsay in his edition of Nonius (pp. 760-761) and Morel has 
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This evidence has been carefully selected in order to furnish 
the firmest possible foundation for a concept of the order and 
contents of the later books. Only such fragments as were 
assigned to specific books in their sources were considered and 
among these, only those were discussed which could be referred 
to datable historical events either with complete certainty or 
great probability. In several cases attractive and reasonable 
identifications made by Cichorius were discarded as falling short 
of the established criteria. A conspectus will assist analysis. 


Fragment Book Date of Event Quality 
36 IV 260 Very Probable 
39 IV 258 or 257 Certain 
45 VI 249 Very Probable 
48 VI 248-247 Certain 
50 VII 241 Certain 


We have here four Books (IV-VII) covering a period of 
nineteen years. It is certain that events of 258 or 257, 248 or 
247, and 241 were mentioned in books IV, VI, and VII 
respectively. It is probable that events of 260 and 249 were 
mentioned in Books IV and VI. Thus, the order of the probable 
fragments fits in nicely with that of the certain fragments. The 
conclusion is obvious: in Lampadio’s seven book edition, the last 
four books seem to have been divided so that each book contained 
the events of about five years of the war. We cannot assume 
that the divisions were absolutely even, since the number and 
importance of the events to be described varied from year to 
year. Also Lampadio, as shown by his inclusion of historical and 
legendary material in Book I, was dividing by quantity ** rather 
than contents. Nevertheless, the evidence indicates a reasonably 
uniform proportion between the various books and the periods 
which they covered. 


given the fragment the numbers cited above. Cichorius (op. cit., pp. 
50 ff.) has shown that Fragment 49 probably refers to an event of 248 
and belonged to Book VI. This does not affect Nonius’ statement that 
the lines composing Fragment 50 came from Book VII. 

73 On the basis of the average length of seven books of the Iliad, Leo 
estimates that the Bellum Punicum contained between 4000 and 5000 
verses (op. cit., p. 81), Birt about 7000 verses (Buchwesen, p. 462). 
Both these estimates are reasonable, but the evidence allows them to be 
no more than conjectures. 
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Returning now to the place where Naevius abandoned his 
legendary account to resume that of the first Punic War, we may 
reason as follows. If Fragment 36 of Book IV is correctly 
identified as referring to the year 260—and I think it is—, the 
legendary part of the poem must have run at least as far as the 
end or the beginning of the end of Book III. For there was 
only a single year of the war to be treated, 261, between the fall 
of Agrigentum at the end of 2627* where the legendary part 
began within Book I and the arrival of the praetor urbanus in 260 
in Book IV. We cannot assume, of course, that Lampadio made 
the end of the legendary account coincide with the end of Book 
III, for, as we have seen above, he did not work in this way. 
In view of this, he may have included the events of 261 at the 
end of Book III, or even extended the end of the legendary 
account into Book IV. But it could not have gone far into 
Book IV since this book had to contain certainly the historical 
events from 261 to 258 or 257 and probably those down to 256 
or 255. 

On the other hand, if we discard the evidence of Fragment 36 
as uncertain, we still must distribute the events of 261 to 258 
or 257 between Books III and IV. In this case the reasonable 
assumption is again that Book IV contained approximately the 
events of 260 to 255 and that consequently the legendary part 
ended somewhere in the vicinity of the end of Book III. 

The conclusions which have been attained in the course of this 
study may now be summarized: Naevius began his Bellum 
Punicum with an account of the opening years of the first Punic 
War. He carried this account down to the fall of Agrigentum 
in 262 B. C. where he abandoned the historical narrative in order 
to begin an account of Rome’s origins from the fall of Troy and 
the setting forth of Aeneas. The fall of Troy represented in the 
sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum afforded him a 
means of transition. The legendary account was extended with- 
out interruption to the founding of Rome. At this point, 
Naevius returned to the first Punic War with the historical 
events of the year 261. The rest of the poem was devoted to a 
chronological account of the war down to its end. 


74In December according to De Sanctis (op. cit., III, 1, p. 211) on the 
basis of Polybius, I, 18, 6, and I, 19, 5. 
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Lampadio divided Naevius’ continuous narrative into seven 


books approximately as follows: Book | contained the account 
of the war as far as the fall of Agriventum in 262 as well as 
the beginning of the levendary account of Rome’s origins from 
the fall of Troy. Book II and all or the ereater part of Book IIT 
contained the continuation of the lewend. If Book IiI was not 
entirely devoted to the levend, 11 also contained the historical 
events of the year 261. It is possible. however, that the very end 


of the legendary account was contained in the beginning of Book 
IV. If this was so, Book IV, like Book I, contained both a 
legendary and an historical part. The rest of Book IV and 
Books V, VI, and VII continued the narrative of the war, each 
of them covering a period of about five years. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF THE MINTS UNDER THE 
JULIO-CLAUDIAN EMPERORS. 


The last quarter of a century has seen great progress in the 
knowledge and use of the Roman imperial coinage as funda- 
mental evidence for Roman history. This is due primarily to 
the superb stream of British Museum Catalogues poured forth 
by Mr. Mattingly, who has re-taught the lesson, long forgotten 
in Roman numismatics, that the only key to proper analysis is 
proper classification, especially when the material to be classified 
exists in overwhelming volume. As a result, students of the 
Roman Empire are increasingly aware of the value of a large 
body of material from which evidence can be drawn without 
the uncertainty or self-consciousness which too often attends 
the worker in an unrecognized field. Nevertheless, it may still 
be true that the imperial coinage is used in an undiscerning 
manner. This mass of significant evidence, so welcome in itself, 
may very easily be accepted uncritically and at its face value. 
The mere fact that the standard catalogues have reduced to 
order a peculiarly complex and voluminous material is, in itself, 
enough to suggest that further effort is unnecessary. In addi- 
tion, the habits engendered in the use and study of inscriptions 
are perhaps partly responsible for uncritical handling of coin- 
evidence. Face-value is a simple and prominent factor in 
inscriptions, the majority of which are documentary in a pure 
sense—statements, whether public or private, official or un- 
official, recording specific achievements or specific actions in a 
more or less specific manner. The accuracy of such statements 
must, of course, be tested: chronology and nomenclature must 
be checked, together with all the diverse details bearing upon 
private life or public service and administration. But no ques- 
tion arises, in general, of good faith or ulterior motive: nearly 
all Roman inscriptions—save for such obviously exceptional 


1In its original form this paper was read at a joint meeting of the 
Oxford Philological Society and of the Classical Association (Oxford 
Branch). In its present form it owes much to the criticisms and 
suggestions of Professor Momigliano. 
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examples as the Res Gestae, written for a purpose by the head 
of the State—were specifications possessing full documentary 
value at the time of publication. Coinage is very different. It 
was neither simple nor, in the same sense, personal; it was 
virtually the monopoly of the imperial government; it was a 
medium of mass-information ; it might, and did, urge the belief 
of what was true; it might also depreciate the truth, or 
commend what was either partially true or false, or express 
mere hope, however distant this might lie from the field of 
possible achievement. It purported to possess a full documen- 
tary value at the time of publication; but in fact, like the Res 
Gestae, it could not make that claim with truth, though ulti- 
mately its documentary value (again like that of the Res Gestae) 
has attained a degree far higher and far more illuminating than 
anything which could be claimed for it originally. 

This essential difference of character between the epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence for the Roman Empire will be generally 
conceded ; but it will be asked, in the light of this distinction, 
from what standpoint correct criticism can most properly be 
brought to bear upon any seemingly relevant numismatic evi- 
dence. If we have, in the past, too often committed the double 
sin of accepting the evidence of coinage uncritically while also 
admitting the need for criticism, if we have reacted to the Roman 
imperial coinage somewhat as the imperial government may have 
expected its subjects to react, then plainly the selection of such 
a standpoint is a matter of first importance. And we must begin 
by obtaining a clear idea of the system upon which the mints 
were conducted. 

Of their purely technical and mechanical side something is 
already known. A series of inscriptions from statues dedicated 
in A.D. 115 to Apollo, Fortuna, Hercules, and Victoria, has 
thrown considerable light upon this aspect of the imperial mint.’ 
At the head of the technical staff stood an imperial freedman, 
Felix by name. He bore the military title optio, from which it 
may be seen that the authority which he exerted over the em- 


20.1.L., VI, 42, 43, 44, 791; cf. 8454-6, 8461, 8464. The essential 
details of these inscriptions will be found in B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp., I, 
p- lviii, where the question of the organization of the mints is discussed ; 
see also B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp., III, pp. xvif.; IV, pp. xviif. 
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ployees of the imperial mint—these four dedications alone 
specify upwards of 90 names, two-thirds freedmen and the rest 
slaves—was perhaps semi-military in character. His subordi- 
nates included the officinatores (many in number, whose func- 
tions were probably, as Mr. Mattingly has suggested,® those of 
casting and trimming the blanks and sinking the dies), the 
signatores (who perhaps cut the legends on the dies and affixed 
a secret mark), the swppostores (who held the blanks steady 
between the dies in the act of striking), and the malliatores 
(who performed the actual striking), in addition to the con- 
ductores flaturae argent[ariae], who must have been engaged in 
ensuring a supply of bar-silver.* The responsibility of Felix 
was thus wide. But it went further still; for he was exactor— 
technical controller, doubtless with reference to purity of metal— 
for gold, silver, and for aes as well.° With appropriate modifi- 
cations, the system prevailing in Trajan’s principate may be 
referred back to an earlier period also, for the imperial mint, 
whether situated at Lyons (as up to Gaius’ principate) or at 
Rome, was under the direct control of the princeps through his 
personal servants.® 

The technical organization of the senatorial mint presents 
greater difficulties, because of the lack of comparable informa- 
tion; but even here the main outlines can be distinguished. 
Control of the mechanical processes lay with senatorial delegates, 
the IIIviri aere argento auro flando feriundo. During the Repub- 
lican period their powers over the metropolitan mint or mints 
appear to have been supreme; they were, as their title declares, 
responsible for coinage in all three metals, and they decided what 
types the coins should bear. Under Augustus this triumviral 
college was shorn of much of its dignity;* though the tresviri 
monetales continued, down to the third century, to claim by their 


3B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, pp. lviiif., as against E. Babelon, Traité des 
monnaies grecques et romaines I(1) (Paris, 1901), cols. 863 f. 

* Babelon, op. cit., col. 865. 

®Mommsen (C.1.L., VI, 44, ad loc.) emphasized the importance of 
this fact. 

°Trajan’s imperial mint was under the supervision of an imperial 
procurator (C.I.L., VI, 1607; cf. 1625a, b); but this is not to say 
that such a post had existed much (if any) earlier. 

7B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. vii. 
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title a connection with coinage in all three metals, they must 
henceforth have been almost certainly restricted to aes. Even 
here their importance was much diminished, as is shown by 
the fact that Augustus incorporated the mint-triumvirate in the 
vigintiviratus, that collection of junior posts of which one must 
be held by all aspirants to a senatorial career. Their responsi- 
bilities cannot, therefore, have been wide. The increasingly 
close relationship which may be postulated between the imperial 
and senatorial mints (seen primarily in Gaius’ removal of the 
former to Rome, and strengthened in Nero’s principate *) makes 
it likely that the imperial freedman who controlled the technical 
side of the imperial mint exercised a closer and closer super- 
vision over that of the senatorial mint as well. It will be 
remembered that Felix, under Trajan, was “ exactor auri, ar- 
genti, et aeris.” 

But this will not get us far; minor officials such as these can 
scarcely have exerted any influence upon the mints except in 
purely technical matters. What of the major officials, who bore 
a general responsibility for the mints in a larger sense? Here 
again we are on fairly certain ground. The senatorial mint 
must have fallen within the competence of the officials of the 
State Treasury, the aerarium Saturn. Tacitus specifies the 
many changes in the status of these officials under the Julio- 
Claudian principes, making it quite clear that the tendency 
throughout was towards a greater imperial control over the 
aerarium.® Nero’s personally selected praefecti aeraru would 
not unnaturally pay some deference to the imperial Finance 
Secretary, the procurator a rationibus, who would thus exercise 
control over the senatorial mint—indirectly, perhaps, but as 
surely as he had open control over the imperial mint or mints. 
Statius has suggested, in vivid form, the immense range of 
Claudius Etruscus’ duties in that post in the Flavian epoch. 
Not only did he supervise the production of metal from its 
natural sources; it was his eye too that watched 

quod domini celsis niteat laquearibus aurum, 


quae divum in vultus igni formanda liquescat 
massa, quid Ausoniae scriptum crepet igne Monetae.’° 


§ B.M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. ix. 
*Ann., XIII, 29. 10 Silvae, III, 3, 103-5. 
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And just as the Finance Secretary controlled, with greater or 
less directness, the central mints of Rome, so also he must have 
controlled decentralized mints in the provinces, by means of 
subordinate procurators."! 

On the technical side, therefore, the main lines of organiza- 
tion are fairly clear. For the imperial coinage supreme 
authority, under the princeps, rests in the Finance Secretary ; 
from him it descends to an imperial libertus, charged with the 
direct supervision of the workmen. For the senatorial coinage 
the officials of the aerarium bear theoretical responsibility 
(though, as we have seen, they must inevitably have been influ- 
enced by the imperial Finance Secretary) ; they in turn delegate 
their duties to the IJIviri a.a.a.f.f. (themselves increasingly 
influenced by the permanent—and professional—imperial liber- 
tus), by whom the workmen are controlled and supervised. 

At this point an approach can be made to the main question, 
“the personality ” of the mints. None of the officials so far 
mentioned seems likely to have dictated the choice of coin-types ; 
all of them are concerned, so far as can be seen, with the 
economic or mechanical questions arising in the process of 
coinage. And yet, if we wish to dissociate ourselves from the 
recipient of Julio-Claudian coinage who either swallowed whole 
its rich variety of suggestion and inspired comment or brushed 
its message aside in a spirit of bored and cynical indifference, 
we must ask who was responsible for the choice of types. It 
is only by discovering definite signs of personality inherent in 
that choice that we can undertake secure and profitable criticism 
of numismatic evidence. The task is difficult and delicate; and 
yet the coinage itself, when properly considered, supplies a broad 


11 This is not the place to discuss the post held by C. Iulius Quadratus 
Bassus as émyedn| [rv -——] U? xpuvcod dpytpov xapdyuaros. W. Weber 
(Berl. Sitzb., Ph.-Hist. K1., 1932, pp. 57 ff., especially pp. 78f.) reads 
hovnrn|s, making Bassus a curator of Domitian’s reorganized imperial 
mint. A. von Premerstein (Siteb. Bay. Akad., Ph.-Hist. Abt., 1934, pp. 
3 ff., especially pp. 24 f.) reading xa\xo]v, would appear to be preferable: 
Bassus’ post would be, on this reading, the normal IJ/Ivir a.a.a.f.f., 
badly translated into Greek. But the reading is too doubtful to allow 
the inscription to bear much weight of theory; and in any case the 
problem is one that falls after the period with which we are here 
concerned. 
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base for hypothesis. Moreover the Julio-Claudian period shows 
the Roman coinage in its adolescent, and therefore most signifi- 
cantly changing, state. 

Augustus found, ready to hand, many precedents (already 
firmly established in the final years of the Republic) for coin- 
types of appeal and persuasion.?? No previous imperator, how- 
ever, had controlled anything like the wide variety of mints 
which worked for Augustus—Ephesus and probably Pergamum 
in the East,’* Emerita together with two other unnamed mints 
in Spain, and, last and greatest of all, Lyons. The eastern mints, 
which must have begun to operate almost immediately after 
Actium and which continued certainly until ca. 19 B.C., sup- 
plied coinage for an area long associated with senatorial tradition 
and only lately within the administration of Antony. Choice 
of types was thus a matter for shrewd discretion, for, though 
the past could not be forgotten overnight, no advantage was to 
be gained by irritating the wounds of civil war as a result of 
imprudent commemoration or rejoicing. Not that the issue was 
evaded ; the general theme of the eastern mints from ca. 31 to 
2% B.C.1* was Victory, open and unambiguous. But Victory, 
even when dwelling in Octavian, has climbed above the personal 
plane to the universal.° Her tone was mild; Egypt was 
“ capta,” 1° and Asia “ recepta ” *7—a distinction which suggests 
that the true victory was felt to lie in Rome’s triumphant self- 
vindication. Victory, moreover, was accompanied by Peace.*® 
It was only in the east, for example, that the equation of Peace 
and Political Freedom was emphasized, in the remarkably 
winning and conciliatory issue which styled Octavian (in 28 


12 BB. M.C. Rom. Rep., passim. 

18 B, M.O. Rom. Emp., I, pp. exviii ff. 

14The eastern types struck after the formal establishment of the 
principate are less significant, falling into line with new issues produced 
elsewhere. 

15Tt is not possible, owing to the limits of space, to give even the 
barest conspectus of the various emissions discussed in this paper. 
Individual references will be given to the most important; for the rest, 
the reader will naturally turn to B. M.C. Rom. Emp. for the material 
upon which our argument, section by section, is based. 

16 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. 106, nos. 650 ff. 

17Td., p. 105, nos. 647 ff. 18 Td., p. 99, nos. 605 ff. 
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B.C.) “ Libertatis populi Romani vindex.”*® A place was 
found also for Venus, founder of the Julian gens, and for 
Neptune, in whose element Actium had been fought and won.”° 
Throughout this series the sentiment was truly Roman—as 
Roman and as metropolitan as the very symbolism employed 
in the actual design of the types. 

A strong contrast is provided by Emerita—a new colonia, 
in newly provincialized territory, intended primarily for the 
reception of veterans paid off from the legions engaged in 
Augustus’ campaigns in north-west Spain. Though it was, as a 
coloma, a self-governing community, it was doubtless also the 
centre from which Augustus’ propraetor administered Lusitania 
as a whole; and its mint, as the coins themselves make perfectly 
clear, was directly controlled by that propraetor.** The coins, 
nearly all of which bear the propraetor’s name and official title, 
were predominantly military in character; their types—shield, 
spear, sword; helmet, dagger, axe; the battlements of Emerita; 
trophy ??—appeared in a rigid sequence, stern and unimaginative, 
with little to suggest inspired comment or subtle thought. 

Elsewhere in Spain a different outlook prevailed. Two 
other imperial mints operated on Spanish soil. These, tenta- 
tively assigned to Caesaraugusta and Colonia Patricia (Cor- 
duba),?* were at work in the early years of Augustus’ princi- 
pate,** and their types fell into three main categories, under- 
lining respectively the “accession-honours” of Augustus of 
27 B. C., the Parthian coup of 19 B. C., and the general material 


19 Td., p. 112, nos. 691 ff. The fact that this issue (of tetradrachm 
standard) was intended exclusively for eastern circulation is not gen- 
erally appreciated: see, e.g., C.A.H., X, p. 127, and E. T. Salmon, 
History of the Roman World from 30 B.C. to A. D. 138 (London, 1944), 
oF. 

20 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. 98, no. 599; p. 100, nos. 609, 615. 

21 Id., pp. eviiiff. In “The Gold and Silver Coinage of Spain under 
Augustus,” Num. Chron., 1945, pp. 58ff., I have suggested certain 
alterations in the sequence and dating of Emeritan issues. 

22 B.M.C.Rom.Emp., I, pp. 51 ff. No account is here taken of the 
coins lacking Carisius’ name (id., p. 56, nos. 305 ff.), which may (cf. 
Num. Chron., cit.) precede the signed issues. 

23 B, M.C. Rom. Emp., I, pp. eviii ff. 

*4 Mattingly (ibid.), ca. 19-15 B.C.; I should prefer (Num. Chron., 
cit.) ca. 24-16 B.C. 
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progress of the new régime. No place was found for any local 
Spanish allusions. So far, and only so far, is there a true 
resemblance between these two mints, for while one of them 
(“Colonia Patricia”) embroiders on these common themes 
with a wealth of spontaneous detail and innovation, the other 
(“ Caesaraugusta”’) supplies no more than a dull echo.”* At 
the one mint the “ accession-honours ” 7° of Augustus are asso- 
ciated with types applicable in a more personal way to the 
princeps, such as the capricorn and Aurora **—the happy cir- 
cumstance of Augustus’ birth, and the prelude to the New Age. 
No such compliment appears at the other. The one mint is 
careful to add to the “ Parthian ” types proper a number which 
specifically emphasize the triumphal nature of Augustus’ diplo- 
matic victory.2* Not so the other. Thus, although each of these 
two mints was, quite clearly, administered by a man steeped in 
the thought and symbolism of Rome and Italy, only the actual 
workmanship of the coins being Spanish, nevertheless it can be 
said that one man was vigorous and the other unenterprising, 
that one did the maximum with his material and the other the 
minimum. It should, however, be noted in passing that each 
of them—unlike the soft-spoken and conciliatory mint-masters 
of the East and the barrack-room official at Emerita—empha- 
sized the achievements against the East of the man to whom the 
western consensus universorum of 32 B.C. had given such a 
comprehensive mandate.” 

From Spain we may turn to Gaul, where, ca. 15 B.C., the 
great imperial mint of Lyons superseded all others in the pro- 
duction of gold and silver on a world-wide scale.*° It is well 
to remember the times in which this mint began to operate. The 
initial phase of the New Age—that of Octavianus triumphator, 
from 31 to 27 B. C.—was already becoming remote; and indeed 


25 A full and detailed comparison of these two mints will be found in 
Num. Chron., 1945, pp. 58-72. 

26 T.e. shield, laurels, wreath. 

27 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. 62, nos. 344-50. 

7° K.g. B.M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. 67, no. 384; p. 69, no. 397; p. 73, 
no. 427. 

29 Res Gestae Divi Augusti, 25. 

8° The temporary series of gold and silver struck at Rome ceased ca. 


12 B.C.; see below. 
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the conception of Augustus newly-created was yielding apace to 
that of Augustus consolidated and consolidating. Consequently 
it would be unnatural to expect from Lyons a repetition of the 
types previously struck elsewhere to commemorate the “ acces- 
sion” and the Parthian triumph. Those days were over; the 
Secular Games of 17 B. C. had officially ushered in a fresh era; 
and from 15 B.C. onwards came the spade-work of internal 
rehabilitation and frontier defence, not always spectacular but 
of infinite importance and considerable difficulty, giving scope 
for the most varied allusion to road-building, to the Alpine 
campaigns, and to all the general results of increased security. 
But the mint of Lyons made no play with this material, all of 
which was dismissed without comment. For the best part of a 
decade the types of Lyons were, with one or two exceptions,** 
stereotyped in character and often vague in their suggestive 
content,®” until, first about 8 B.C. and later from 2 B.C. on- 
wards, the mint turned over to a prodigious blast of dynastic 
types, wholly Roman in idiom, which was to occupy it until the 
end of Augustus’ principate.** 

Finally, there was the Senatorial mint of Rome. LEntrusted 
temporarily with the production of gold and silver from ca. 
19 B.C. onwards, this mint began with types steeped in the 
most conservative Republican tradition.** But in 16 B.C. its 
lethargy was shattered by the impact of a fresh personality 
who procured the advertisement of the Augustan achievement 
by an astonishing series of pro-Augustan announcements.*® 
Then it lapsed again into something like its former state, and 
ca. 12 B.C. the issuing of gold and silver at Rome was dis- 
continued. Henceforth the Senate’s monetary activities were 
confined to the production of bronze, which, under Augustus, 
was never to show any flexible recognition of topical events or 
changes.*° 


31 Cf. B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. 80, nos. 465-7. 

%27d., p. 77, nos. 443 ff.; even ACT(ium) and SICIL(ia) were words 
which, repeated indefinitely, would lose their original magic. 

33 Td., p. 85, nos. 498 ff.; p. 87, nos. 506 ff.; p. 88, nos. 513 ff. 

347d., pp. xciv ff.; pp. 1-14. 

*7Jd., pp. 14-18; cf. Sutherland, “The Senatorial Gold and Silver 
Coinage of 16 B.C.,” Num. Chron., 1943, pp. 40 ff. 
36 B. M,C. Rom. Emp., I, p. xevii; Sutherland, loc. cit., p. 48. 
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What can be learned from the. behaviour of these Augustan 
mints in the Hast, in Spain, at Lyons, and at Rome? ‘Three 
principal suggestions appear to emerge. First, all types of all 
imperial mints at all times showed the authentic Roman touch 
in idiom and symbolism. Local allusions, save in the somewhat 
exceptional case of Emerita,?’ were almost wholly absent from 
those mints which were situated in the provinces. The Altar 
of Lyons—virtually the standard type of the bronze coinage 
issued at Lyons by the conciliwm Galliarum **—received no men- 
tion whatever on the imperial coinage of Lyons. Secondly, and 
conformably, it would seem that Rome, and Rome alone, fur- 
nished the general instructions on which was based, from time 
to time, the advertisement of certain well-defined themes. The 
metropolitan idiom, just noted, was the result of metropolitan 
guidance, which recommended types to wean the East from its 
unhappy association with Antony; which ensured the appear- 
ance of types alluding to the “accession honours” simul- 
taneously at two Spanish mints, and then replaced them with 
the “ Parthian” group, and finally dropped these in favour of 
civil and internal references ; which, at first content with empty 
or passive types at Lyons, suddenly turned this great Gallic 
mint to the steady transmission of dynastic ideas. Thirdly, the 
general instructions issued from Rome depended for their 
success upon the ability and enterprise of the local mint-super- 
intendents. Two mints in Spain (to use the phrase of modern 
journalism) “covered” the same news, but one achieved a 
vividness altogether lacking in the other. These three sugges- 
tions, working in combination, urge us to look for someone in 
Rome responsible for the transmission to mint-procurators abroad 
of advice upon their choice of coin-types. Unfortunately the 
Augustan principate does not allow us to draw back the veil 
and disclose the man or men concerned. Possibly some member 
of the still embryonic imperial civil service discharged the task ; 
possibly the cultured Maecenas or his like; or even Augustus 
himself. But, though the veil conceals identity, it cannot conceal 
the presence, which, under succeeding principes, begins to grow 
much clearer. 


87 Above, p. 53. 
38 B,. M.C. Rom. Emp., 1, p. 92, nos. 548 ff.; p. 94, nos. 565 ff. 
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Tiberius, anxious to preserve all the salient features of the 
Augustan régime, on which his own security ultimately depended, 
retained the chief imperial mint at Lyons. This mint, after 
producing two initial issues of topical interest,*® settled down to 
a coinage more stereotyped than any that was to be seen for 
three centuries. For twenty-three years it concentrated (apart 
from specially struck gold quinari) upon a single type, of a 
conspicuously non-informative kind.*® Such a type, calling for 
no innovation in idea or design, must surely point to a desire 
for economy which could be secured by the appointment of a 
man of inferior status and competence. Possibly the mint was 
directed by an imperial freedman, though it is more likely that 
a senior slave would have been sufficient for what was a purely 
routine task of supervision. In either case it is plain that 
Tiberius was content to abandon the advantages which an 
actively vocal mint at Lyons might have exercised in the pro- 
vinces. Not so at Rome. For whereas the Senatorial mint had, 
under Augustus, accommodated its voice to the imperial policy 
on only a single occasion,‘ under Tiberius its bronze became 
for a time the chief medium through which the imperial case 
was presented, emphasizing the mild justice, the well-being, 
and the sense of responsibility which were inalienable from 
an administration founded upon Augustan principles.*? This 
striking development may be held, on good grounds, to have 
coincided with the rapid extension of Sejanus’ influence in the 
early twenties; and it is legitimate to consider whether the 
coincidence is an empty one. ‘Tacitus has clearly painted the 
combination of feebleness and obstinacy with which the Senate 
confronted a diffident and suspicious princeps; and Sejanus may 
have found congenial enough work in dictating to that body the 
service which its coinage could best render to his master’s 


3° Td., pp. 120f., nos. 1-11; p. 124, nos. 28-9. 

497d, pp. 124 ff., nos. 30 ff. See Sutherland, “Roman Coin Propa- 
ganda under Augustus and Tiberius,’ Num. Rev., II (1944), pp. 9f. 

41 Above, p. 55. 

42 B.M. OC. Rom. Emp., I, pp. 131 f., nos. 79-90; p. 183, no, 98; p. 130, 
no. 74; pp. 140f., nos. 141-5. On the dating of the last group see 
Sutherland, “ Divus Augustus Pater,” Num. Chron., 1941, pp. 97 ff. 
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cause—later, perhaps, to be his own.** At all events, with the 
removal of Sejanus the alien influence upon the Senate’s coinage 
was drastically weakened (though it did not wholly vanish) ,** 
and it may be suggested that the functions which a Sejanus had 
abused were afterwards more discreetly performed, under closer 
supervision, by an official of the emperor’s private household. 
Evidence suggests that the Financial Secretary of the absentee 
Tiberius enjoyed a freer hand and a wider responsibility than 
his Augustan counterpart.** The same may be predicated of 
those other household officials whose activities under Claudius 
were to become a byword. 

The principate of Gaius produced deadlock or reaction in 
most affairs of state. His chief contribution to the subject of 
our study was the removal of the imperial mint from Lyons to 
Rome, though not before its controller (still, presumably, Ti- 
berius’ nominee) had automatically—and mistakenly—presumed 
Tiberius’ consecration.*® Once established in Rome, its activi- 
ties were closely co-ordinated with those of the Senatorial mint, 
and both embarked upon a new tradition, employing coin types 
devoted almost wholly to the conception of Gaius as head of the 
imperial house.*7 Herein the fundamental autocracy of Gaius’ 
policy was abundantly evident; Gaius was Gaius rather than 
princeps, and the state was an expression of him. The coinage 
of each mint impartially exalted the dominus ; the empire looked 
to its centre, and the failure of the central figure to look abroad 
to provincial horizons is shown by the complete absence of types 
suggesting empire prosperity or peace.*® Yet, simply because 
Gaius was autocratic, his coin types fail to suggest any signs 
of personality in their choice. A despot’s servants are all alike 
servile; their identities are nebulous, their initiative negligible: 
qualities which explain the static nature of Gaius’ types, whether 


48 Cf. Sutherland, “Two ‘Virtues’ of Tiberius,” J.R.S., XXVIII 
(1938), pp. 129 ff. 

44 Num, Chron., cit., p. 116. 

45 Sutherland, “Aerarium and Fiscus during the Early Empire,” 
A.J.P., LXVI (1945), pp. 151 ff. 

46 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, pp. exliif., exliv. 

47 B, M.C. Rom. Emp., I, pp. 147 ff., passim. 

48 Such as the coinage of Tiberius had included; cf. B. M.C. Rom. 
Emp., I, p. 135, nos. 104-7. 
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imperial or senatorial, whether before or after his public avowal 
of hostility to the Senate. All that can be noted is that the 
imperial mint, at work in Rome, marches in step with the 
Senatorial. The same imperial officer controlled the choice of 
types for both; and the strength of imperial pressure can be 
judged by the production, in the senatorial mint, of non-sena- 
torial bronze—the famous “ Adlocut(io) Coh(ortium)” sestertia 
without the sanctioning formula “ S(enatus) C(onsulto).” * 
Claudius employed very different methods. His autocracy, 
though no less firm, was at once more enlightened and more 
humane, and the coin types of his reign, whether of the imperial 
or the Senatorial mint, were more sensitive and more varied. 
It is, indeed, as if the new tendencies which had been hardly 
more than latent under Tiberius now naturally rose to view, 
with all thought of the intervening despotism forgotten. The 
Senatorial mint no longer furnished a faithful echo of the 
imperial, though it was none the less devoted to the imperial 
theme; and the imperial mint, while naturally emphasizing the 
degree of Claudius’ reliance upon the army,*° did not neglect 
the fruits of military policy, as seen in Germany and Britain,™ 
or the peace which Victory secured.°? To the Senate was 
assigned, in particular, the advertisement of the spirit of the 
times—libertas and constantia,®* upheld by that Minerva who 
protected the soldier-student,** blessed by the gifts of Ceres,°° 
and destined to endure under Claudius’ heir.°® The reign of 
Claudius is notable for the first real attempt (encouraged by 
the emperor himself) to regard the system of principate objec- 
tively. With Augustus it had been the conqueror’s personal 


4° 7d., p. 151, nos. 33 ff.; p. 156, no. *; p. 157, nos. 67-8. Cf. J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Roman Medallions (American Numismatic Society’s Numis- 
matic Studies, no. 5 [New York, 1944]), p. 28. 

50 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, p. 165, no. 5; p. 166, nos. 8-10; pp. 167 ?., 
nos. 20-5, 28; p. 169, nos. 37-8. 

51 Id., p. 164, no. 2 (cf. p. clii); p. 168, no. 29; p. 169, no. 36; p. 171, 
nos. 49-50. 

®2TId., p. 165, nos. 6-7; p. 168, nos. 26-7; p. 170, nos. 39-41; p. 171, 
nos. 51-3; pp. 172 f., nos. 55, 58-9, 61-3; p. 174, nos. 68-9. 

53 Td., pp. 184f., nos. 140-6; pp. 199 f., nos. 199-205. 

54 Id., p. 185, no. 149; p. 192, nos. 206-7. 

55 Td., p. 183, nos. 136-7; p. 191, nos. 197-8. 

66 ITd., p. 182, nos. 124-8; p. 191, nos. 192-5. 
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creation, so firmly blended with him “that any attempted 
separation would be fatal to both.” *’ That creation had been 
inherited by Tiberius, who fostered it with the minimum change. 
Gaius had diverted attention from the principate as an institu- 
tion to the princeps who was its central symbol. Now, with 
Claudius, the personality of the principate itself began to emerge, 
and the theory of imperial responsibility (cursorily treated in 
Augustus’ coinage,°* momentarily expressed—though perhaps in 
unfortunate circumstances—by Tiberius’ coinage, and wholly 
absent from that of Gaius) is for the first time adequately 
expressed in conceptions which are the germ of the much fuller 
statement in Seneca’s De Clementia.*® It was, indeed, not sur- 
prising that the princeps who lectured his Senate upon the 
meaning and responsibilities of privilege should ensure that 
the qualities of his own régime were properly expressed and 
publicized.® 

Who, then, was the official responsible for this delicate and 
characteristic adjustment of the coinage? The changes which 
he effected were fully consonant with the Claudian policy as a 
whole, and must therefore be regarded as having been inspired 
from a source very near to the emperor himself. It may be 
suggested, tentatively, that this source was in fact Polybius, 
Claudius’ procurator a studus. Holder, during the first years 
of the reign, of one of the three notorious State-secretariates, 
Polybius (freedman though he was) possessed high standing ™ 
and wide responsibilities, which included the direction of the 
emperor’s cultural policy and the shaping of the official history 
of the times, and centred wholly on the person of the princeps 
himself.® Constantly in touch as he was with Claudius, Poly- 


57 Seneca, De Clementia, I, 4, 3. 

58 Though brilliantly displayed in the fifth Cyrene edict: J. R.S., 
XVII (1927), pp. 36, 43. 

59 E.g. the remarkable passage I, 1, 2-4. 

60 B.G.U., 611 (ed. by J. Stroux, Sitzb. Bay. Akad., 1929, Heft 8), 
ad fin. 

61 Cf, Suetonius, Claud., 28. 

®2See in general A. Momigliano, Claudius: the Emperor and his 
Achievement (Oxford, 1934), p. 103, with references there cited. The 
wholly imperial focus of Polybius’ task is shown by Seneca, Ad Poly- 
bium De Consolatione, 5, 2 (his “occupationes ” = “studium” and 
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bius’ connection with his fellow-secretary Pallas, in charge of 
the State finances, cannot have been less close; and it was upon 
the Financial Secretary, as has been seen already, that adminis- 
trative control of the mints now fell—openly in the case of the 
imperial mint, and scarcely less effectively in the case of the 
Senatorial.** Polybius may well have laid down the rules to be 
followed in the selection of Claudius’ coin types, leaving it to 
Pallas to ensure that his directions were observed. Support for 
such a theory might be drawn from the fact that, from ca. 
A. D. 50, Claudius virtually took second place in his own coin- 
age, priority going to those new luminaries, Agrippina and 
Nero. Already, by A.D. 48, Polybius was disgraced and 
dead ; ® and it is plain that the officials who thereafter selected 
the coin types, after repeating for two more years those which 
had hitherto prevailed, were compelled to conform with servile 
obedience to a policy which emanated from Agrippina herself. 

The early years of Nero’s principate add their own quota of 
information and suggestion. For two years the imperial mint 
continued to issue gold and silver, which, as in Claudius’ last 
years, were devoted to the joint conception of Nero and 
Agrippina; ®® and the person responsible for the expression of 
imperial policy in the choice of coin types was perhaps unaltered. 
From the very beginning of the reign, however, it appears that 
the Senate succeeded in the partial recovery of its ancient control 
over coinage in all metals, as is shown by the special formula 
EX S:C—* in accordance with a decree of the Senate ”—which 
even these earliest Neronian issues of gold and silver bear.® 
That is to say, the authority which Agrippina exercised through 
an imperial subordinate in the dictation of types was not unevenly 


“Caesar ”), while the more purely literary and propagandist aspects 
of his task are suggested by chap. 8 of the same work; note especially 
“Caesaris tui opera, ut per omnia saecula domestico narrentur praeconio, 
quantum potes, compone; nam ipse tibi optime formandi condendique 
res gestas et materiam dabit et exemplum.” Seneca’s own suggestions 
for presenting the imperial case are inherent in chap. 18, 1-2. 

®8 Above, p. 50. 

54 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, pp. 174 ff. 

65 Dio Cassius, LXI, 31, 2. 

°6 B. M.C. Rom. Emp., I, pp. 200-1. 

°7 Id., pp. clxxi f. 
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matched by the authority which the Senate felt able to exercise 
in the technical and administrative control of the imperial mint. 
After A. D. 55, with Agrippina’s sudden loss of influence, it is 
plain that the Senate widened that authority, probably by the 
dismissal of that former imperial subordinate. Henceforth for 
some years the gold and silver of Rome, though it was clearly 
regarded as held in trust for a Nero Caesar who was also 
princeps, accorded to that princeps the barest and most puritan 
recognition of his imperial status, shown by a plain, unchanging 
type-sequence °° which was shattered only when Nero himself 
shattered the influence of Seneca and Burrus.®® At once the 
imperial coinage returned to its old path of imperial propa- 
ganda; and the senatorial coinage, wholly in abeyance until ca. 
A. D. 64, faithfully trod the same path.”° In other words, the 
direction of coin types in the years after Agrippina’s first dis- 
comfiture lay with a man of strong senatorial and “ constitu- 
tional ” convictions; thereafter it reverted to an agency in the 
closest touch and sympathy with Nero’s aspirations and achieve- 
ments—presumably a freedman-procurator. 

Such are the main phases of the Julio-Claudian coinage. The 
lines of experiment and development—and even of occasional 
reaction—are surely clear enough. Republican Rome had, 
towards the end of its life, produced out of her regular coinage 
a medium for the transmission of news and views. That medium 
was perhaps neither very thorough nor flexible; but it was to 
become so when the precious-metal coinage was converted, under 
the Principate, into an imperial monopoly, and when a parallel 
control was increasingly exerted upon the Senatorial mint. News 
and views then also tended to become an imperial monopoly ; and 
it is precisely because the Julio-Claudian coinage emanated 
almost wholly from this special source and reflected this special 
attitude that it must be carefully approached. The informative 


°S Jd., pp. 201 ff., nos. 9-24. 

®° The coinage of A.D. 60-1 shows the first signs of Nero’s restless- 
ness; the “constitutional” types were then abandoned in favour of 
others of a plainly propagandist nature (id., pp. 204f., nos. 25-30), 
which continued until the major reform of A.D. 64 (id., p. 208). It 
should, however, be noted that the formula EX S-C remained on gold 
and silver until A. D. 64. 

70 Td., pp. elxvif.; pp. 214 ff. 
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content of its types, often so bland and reassuring, cannot be 
swallowed any more safely than, for example, the seemingly 
frank but frequently disingenuous Res Gestae. Historians of 
imperial Rome have not always plainly perceived that, in 
handling the imperial coinage, they are handling a biased and 
even grossly perverted source of evidence, which demands an 
acceptance no less cautious and critical than a Velleius Pater- 
culus. And yet the proper appreciation of that bias brings its 
own rich reward ; for, instead of regarding the imperial coinage 
(in a way in which it has too often been regarded) as the mere 
automatic concomitant of the principate, to be duly quoted 
whenever its types and legends appear to echo the historian’s 
factual narrative, we may at last more profitably see it as a 
powerful imperial instrument for presenting the imperial case. 
In short, after studying the history of the Empire from the 
senatorial standpoint which the majority of texts inevitably 
impose, we may in a curiously revealing manner study it from 
the standpoint of the princeps himself if we once attempt to 
appraise those personalities whose activities on his behalf may 
be discerned, however dimly, behind the vast bulk of coinage. 


C. H. V. SuTHERLAND. 
CurRist CHURCH, 
OXForRD. 





TWO NOTES ON CLAUDIAN’S IN RUFINUM. 


I. 
Punitive Metempsychosis in In Ruf., II, 480-490. 


Cum gesta superni 
curriculi, totosque diu perspexerit actus, 
exaequat damnum meritis et muta ferarum 
cogit vincla pati. Truculentos ingerit ursis 
praedonesque lupis; fallaces vulpibus addit. 
At qui desidia semper vinoque gravatus, 
indulgens Veneri, voluit torpescere luxu, 
hunc suis inmundi pingues detrudit in artus. 
Qui iusto plus esse loquax arcanaque suevit 
prodere, piscosas fertur victurus in undas, 
ut nimiam pensent aeterna silentia vocem. 


Although the verses given above are among the most frequently 
discussed * of Claudianean loci, apparently none of the scholars 
commenting on the passage has noticed that it contains a curious 
anomaly. It is the purpose of this note to call attention to the 


discrepancy, and to suggest the reason for its presence. 
Claudian is here setting the stage for the last scene in his 
drama of Rufinus’ downfall. As the shade of the hated tyrant 
is dragged toward the infernal judgment-seat by the souls of 
those whom on earth he wrongfully condemned to death,” the poet 
pauses to describe the court which awaits the culprit. The 


1T. Birt, De Senecae Apocolocyntosi et Apotheosi Lucubratio (Mar- 
burg, 1888), p. iv; G. Ettig, “ Acheruntica,” Leipz. Stud. zur Class. 
Phil., XIII (1891), pp. 386 f.; L. Ruhl, De Mortuorum Iudicio (Giessen, 
1903), pp. 66f.; R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig, 1906), p. 31, 
n. 5; J. P. Postgate, C.Q., IV (1910), p. 259; A. Dieterich, Nekyia 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1913), p. 144, and p. 159, n. 1 ad fin.; O. Ferrari, 
Athenaeum, IV (1916), pp. 335-8; I. Lévy, La Légende de Pythagore de 
Gréce en Palestine (Paris, 1927), pp. 120f.; P. Fargues, Claudien, 
Etudes sur sa Poésie et son Temps (Paris, 1933), p. 188. The passage 
under consideration is not discussed either in W. Stettner, Die Seelen- 
wanderung bei Griechern u. Rémern (Stuttgart, 1934) or in C. Hopf, 
Antike Seelenwanderungsvorstellungen (Leipzig, 1934). For a recent 
summary of Greek thought on metempsychosis, see M. P. Nilsson, Hranos, 
XXXIX (1941), pp. 9-13. 

2In Ruf., II, 458-60. 
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inexorable Minos sits on a lofty throne in a tower where the 
waters of Cocytus and of Phlegethon meet. The shades appear 
before him in an indiscriminate crowd.* As we see from the 
passage set forth above, the souls of the guilty are condemned, 
after careful inquisition, to condign punishment, which takes 
the form of transmigration into the bodies of sub-human 
creatures. 

As far as metempsychosis is concerned,* Claudian is here 
clearly following doctrines of the Neo-Platonic and Neo- 
Pythagorean schools,® though it is not unlikely that he was 
influenced by Orphic teachings as well.6 The passage is 
especially reminiscent of Plato, Phaedo 81 E-82 A: 


’ ~ > ~ »” ¢ ~> » 2h ‘ - f 
Evdovvrat . . . eis Tovaita 4On roi’ arr’ dv Kat pepedeTyKViaL TYXWoLV 
ev T@ Biw ... Tovs pev yaotpisapyias Te Kal UBpes Kai PiAorocias 
pepeAeTnKOTas . . . eis TA TOV Gvwv yévy Kal Tov ToLOVTwY Onpiwv 
me. > ‘ ‘ , > / ‘ / % «¢ ‘ 
cixos évdvecOa. . . . Tovs dé ye ddixias te Kai Tupavvidas Kal dpmrayas 
mporeTiynkotas eis Ta TOV AUKwV TE Kal lepdkwv Kal iktivwy yéevn . . « 
iévat. 

In the Platonic passage, the souls of the wicked are embodied in 
the brute beasts which severally typify the culprits’ earthly 


vices—a concept which, says Stettner,’ originates with Plato 
himself. In Claudian, similarly, the soul of the truculentus 
is embodied in a bear, that of the praedo in a wolf, of the fallax 
in a fox; the soul of the voluptarius is transplanted into the 
body of a swine—and here the symmetry of the series ends, and 


5 In Ruf., II, 466-78. 

‘In the general picture which the Jn Ruf. gives of the lower world, 
correspondences with Vergil, Aen. VI are marked; see Ettig, op. cit., 
p. 386. Lévy, loc. cit., prefers to trace the passage to a prototype 
common to Claudian and to Lucian. 

° Stettner, op. cit., p. 67. See the following note. 

®See O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1922), p. 68; see also 
p. 241 (frag. 224), and Nilsson, loc. cit., p. 11. Stettner’s otherwise 
masterly account of metempsychosis seems to suffer from a tendency 
(under Wilamowitz’ influence) to play down the importance of Orphism ; 
see W. Nestle, Phil. Woch. LV (1935), pp. 780-4; V. E. Alfieri, 
Leonardo, VI (1935), p. 497. 

7 Stettner, op. cit., p. 23. See also ibid., p. 40: “ Der Gedanke an eine 
ausgleichende Gerechtigkeit ist das Hauptmotiv, das Platon zur Seelen- 
wanderung gefiihrt hat.” For a later portrayal of punitive metempsy- 
chosis, with a last-minute commutation of the sentence, see Plutarch, 
De Ser. Num. Vind., 567 F. 
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we come to the anomaly which I mentioned above as the subject 
of this note. 

The proditor arcanorum will not continue his treacherous 
activities in his new form, as the praedo will still exercise his 
wolfish rapacity, the voluptarius still indulge his swinish lusts: 
on the contrary, he alone is punished in an antithetical fashion. 
As a denizen of the deep, he will compensate by utter soundless- 
ness for the criminal loquacity of his former life. 

Why does Claudian introduce this asymetrical note into his 
picture? The notion of underwater creatures as hosts to trans- 
migratory souls is not original with our poet; we find the idea 
both in Empedocles and in Plato. The Empedoclean passage is 
brief (frag. 117, Diels; ef. frag. 115) : 

non yap mor’ é€yw yevounv Kovpos TE KOpy TE 

Odpvos 7° oiwvds te Kai EEados EAAOTOs ixO's. 
In the Platonic account, the watery tribe is sprung éx tov padvora 
Gvontatwv Kal dpabeotdtwv .. . Sixnv apabias éoyarys éoxatas oiKjoes 
eiXoxotwv.2 What is original with Claudian—as far as can be 
determined from an examination of ancient texts dealing with 
metempsychosis—is the idea of using transmigration into a sea- 
creature as retribution, not for senselessness and stupidity, as 
in Plato and’ pseudo-Timaeus, but for the loquacious disclosure of 
entrusted secrets. 

The reason for Claudian’s simultaneous departure from logical 
symmetry and from accepted doctrine is, in my opinion, to be 
found in the necessities of invective composition. Claudian is 
here approaching the final episode of his polemic. Rufinus has 
been removed from the earth by a violent and ignominious 
death,® but this does not satisfy the poet. He pursues the culprit 
to the underworld, where punishment will be meted out to him. 
The penalty finally decided upon is heightened in its effect by 
being approached through two intermediate steps. 

First we have punishment by metempsychosis, which has been 
the subject of our discussion; that penalty, dreadful enough to 
the anthropocentric Greeks and Romans, is passed over as too 
mild even to be considered in Rufinus’ case. Then come, in 


8 Timaeus 92. B; cf. ibid. 42 C, and pseudo-Timaeus Locrus, 104 D-E 
(see R.-H., s.v. “Timaios,” no. 4, cols. 1217-20). For similar ideas 
occurring in Hermetic writings, see Stettner, op. cit., p. 87. 

®°In Ruf., 11, 404-53. 
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dramatic recital, the fabled penalties of the cosmic transgressors: 
Sisyphus, Ixion, Tantalus, Tityos, and Salmoneus. The irate 
judge considers visiting their combined punishments on Rufinus’ 
guilty head: Genus omne dolorum / in te ferre libet.1° But he 
sets even these aside as insufficiently severe to punish the tyrant 
for his awful crimes.‘ At last he pronounces Rufinus’ doom: 
banishment from the House of Hades itself, and eternal im- 
mersion in the abyss below the bottom-most recesses of Tartarus.** 

In this crescendo of crime and punishment, each vice men- 
tioned must sound the proper note, either as especially heinous, 
or as especially appropriate to Rufinus, or, if possible, as both. 
The first three points amply fulfill both requirements: to 
Claudian, Rufinus is an ideal example of the truculentus,’* the 
praedo,** the fallar.®> He is not, to be sure, a voluptarius,* but 
the vileness of the vice as portrayed, and the loathsomeness of 
the punishment, give dramatic justification for the inclusion of 
this item in the enumeration.’* But the dulness of the dpa6ys re 
kal dvoyros is ruled out on both grounds: it is neither sufficiently 
shocking in itself, nor is it at all appropriate to Claudian’s 
villain: even his worst enemy could not call Rufinus stupid.*® 
Claudian must either refrain from mentioning ra évvdpa, or must 
alter the nature of the fault which is to result in transmigration 
cis THv Tov évdpwv id€av. He has, as we see, chosen the latter 
course. 

Among the vices, real or imagined, with which Claudian taxes 
Rufinus,?® is one which the poet must have thought particularly 


10 Tohid., II, 506 f. 11 Toid., II, 516-19. 12 Tbid., II, 522-7. 

13 Tbid., I, 265: trucem ... hostem, 261f.: rapacem .. . feram, 100: 
plenus saevitiae. 

14 Tbid., I, 305: avidus praedo, 220f.: praedae ... incestus ... amor. 


Symmachus, Hpist., VI, 14, 1, calls Rufinus praedo annosus. 

15 In Ruf., I1, 367: fallere cuncta solebat; I, 238: causis fallacibus. 

16 Claudian’s silence on this point is strong testimony in Rufinus’ 
favor: contrast the poet’s treatment of Rufinus’ successor, the eunuch 
Eutropius (In Eutr., I, 66-8, 280, 360-70). 

17 Note the similar inclusion in In Ruf., II, 515: inconsulto Tityos 
deliquit amore. 

18 See H. L. Levy, The Invective In Rufinum of Claudius Claudianus 
(Geneva, N. Y., 1935), p. 18 and n. 113. The word iners, In Ruf., I, 
53, refers to military ineptitude. 

19 In Ruf., I, 179: profert arcana; 229: nusquam reverentia mensae. 
No specific evidence of the betrayal of secrets is found in our sources: 
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grievous, for he attributes it to Eutropius °° as well: it is the 
proditio arcanorum, in regard to which Claudian shares Horace’s 
detestation.**_ The word éAAomos in the Empedoclean passage 
cited above,” or an echo of it in a later Pythagorean, may have 
suggested to the poet the solution of his problem: let the silent 
depths of the sea still the mouth of the guilty babbler! Thus by 
an ingenious shift from the traditional homeopathic to a newly- 
engendered allopathic concept of punitive metempsychosis,”* 
Claudian has contrived to retain an otherwise unusable element 
in his portrayal of infernal justice, and at the same time to 
stigmatize a trait without the mention of which his final 
delineation of Rufinus’ fate might have seemed incomplete.** 


i 
Tisiphone and Dualism in the In Rufinum 


In a highly original article written neary three decades ago * 
Fabbri discusses Claudian’s concept of the Furies as prime 


see Levy, op. cit., pp. 8-26, for an estimate of Rufinus’ character based 
on sources other than Claudian. 

20 In Eutr., I, 128f.: arcana tueri / mens infida vetat. 

*1 Serm., I, 4, 84f.: commissa tacere / qui nequit, hic niger est; cf. 
Odes, III, 2, 25-9. By contrast, Claudian is lavish in praise of the 
discretion of the Eastern troops in keeping secret the plot against 
Rufinus: In Ruf., II, 283-90, ending with the words: ... et fuit arcanum 
populo. 

*2 Frag. 117, Diels. I am assuming that Claudian’s contemporaries 
understood the word to mean “ voiceless”: see Liddell and Scott’, s. v. 
edo. 

*8In Plato, Republic 617 D-621 B there are instances of metempsy- 
chosis by opposites (so Odysseus becomes an idiwrns admpayuwv), but here 
the punitive element is absent, and the souls themselves choose their 
new forms of life: odx tuds daiuwy Angerat, GAN Hueis Saluova aipjoecbe 


(617 E). 

*4Tt is hoped that this note will compensate in some measure for a 
lack felt by M. Fargues in the edition cited in n. 18, above. In the 
Rev. Et. Anc., XXXVIII (1936), p. 371, he writes, “... on aimerait 
trouver ... quelques indications precises ... sur les idées philosophiques 


que Claudien développe, par exemple sur les traditions pythagorisantes 
dont il s’inspire, lorsqu’il représente la condamnation de Rufin aux 
Enfers.” 

25 P, Fabbri, “Il Genio del Male nella Poesia di Claudiano,” Athen- 
aeum, VI (1918), pp. 48-61. 
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movers of evil. He admits ** that the idea of the Fury as “un 
genio di perdizione” had already been adumbrated in the 
Aeneid: Allecto . . . cw tristia bella/ iraeque insidiaeque et 
crimina noxia cordi.2" But Claudian differs from his prede- 
cessors in the degree to which he presents the Furies not as 
speculatrices . . . et vindices facinorum et sceleris,?* nor as 
inciters of mischief at the behest of the supernal gods,” nor as 
glorying in the midst of strife already in progress,*° but rather 
as independent initiators of evil for its own sake, as implacable 
foes of the human race, as enemies of peace, righteousness, and 
justice.** Thus, says Fabbri,®* Claudian’s Furies represent the 
genius of evil in the true significance of dualistic doctrine, with 
a much closer resemblance to the Zoroastrian Ahriman or to 
the Manichean Satan than to any classical concept or Graeco- 
Roman folk-belief by which Claudian may have been influenced. 
He suggests that Claudian became acquainted with dualistic 
ideas through contact with Christians (or with Christian 
writings **) involved in the Manichean controversy.** 


26 Thid., p. 50. 

°7 Vergil, Aen., VII, 324-6. Cf. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. d. Gr. u. Rom. 
Myth., I (1890), col. 1564, “So mussten die Furien auch von der 
rémischen Anschauung aus zu Gottheiten des Todes und Verderbens 
werden, was auch die Rémischen Dichter des weiteren ausfiihren.” 

28 Cicero, NV. D., III, 18, 46; cf. Vergil, Aen., VI, 570 f.; Statius, Theb., 
XII, 772 f. 

2° Vergil, Aen., VII, 324-571; Ovid, Met., IV, 472-511; Lucan, I, 
576 f. 

8° Vergil, Aen., X, 761; Ovid, Met., I, 241. Fabbri somewhat neglects 
this aspect of Vergil’s and Ovid’s portrayal of the Furies, but this does 
not detract appreciably from the soundness of his remarks. 

317n Ruf., I, 25-61: Invidiae quondam stimulis incanduit atrox / 
Allecto, placidas late cum cerneret urbes./ ... /“ Sicine tranquillo 
producti saecula cursu, / sic fortunatas patiemur vivere gentes?/.. . 
Agnoscite tandem / quid Furias deceat; consuetas sumite vires / con- 
ventuque nefas tanto decernite dignum.” 

33 Op. cit., pp. 52 f. 

33 For Claudian’s familiarity with Christian writers, see Birt’s edition 
(= Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., X [1892]), pp. lxvf. Fargues, 
op. cit., pp. 158 f., goes too far in his rejection of Birt’s theory: cf. the 
many striking correspondences between In Ruf., I, 1-24 and Minucius 
Felix, XVII, 3-9, XIX, 8, and XX XVII, 7. 

34 Cf. C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1944), pp. 342, 382, 447. 
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In this discussion of Claudian’s dualism, Fabbri seems to me 
to overlook a point quite pertinent to his argument. He notes 
in passing ** that the In Rufinum, in which both Allecto and 
Megaera plays importants parts,*° makes no mention of Tisi- 
phone. He attaches no significance to her absence. Yet in Latin 
literature as a whole Tisiphone is the most frequently named 
of the three sisters.*7 She is thrice mentioned in the Aenetd; *8 
Ovid makes her the agent of Juno in inflicting madness upon 
Athamas,®® a deed which Claudian himself mentions; *° in the 
Thebaid of Statius, Tisiphone plays a leading role. Says an 
editor of the last-named work, “ Magnas partes Statius deis 
tribuit, nemini tamen maiores quam Tisiphonae. ... Thebais 
epos Tisiphonae plenum appellari potest.” ** Now Claudian 
closely imitates the very passage in the Thebaid in which Tisi- 
phone’s name first appears: compare his words (In Ruf., I, 92 f.) 
meo de matre cadentem / suscepi gremio with Statius’ me de 
matre cadentem / fovisti gremio (Theb., I, 60 f.). To top it all, 
Claudian himself, when introducing the Furies in another work, 
mentions Tisiphone’s name to the exclusion of her sisters’.*? 
Why, then, is she omitted from the In Rufinum, and why does 
Allecto ** there usurp her place as zpéoBepa “Epwiwv? ** The 
answer is, I believe, to be found in a further consideration of 
the point which Fabbri’s article suggests. 

The In Rufinum as a whole is fraught with an essential 
dualism. It is a narrative of the struggle, certamen sublime... 
virtutum scelerumque (In Ruf., I, 297 f.), between Good, as 
embodied in Stilicho, and Evil, as personified in Rufinus.*® In 
the Preface to Book I, the outcome of the struggle is symbolized 
as the victory of the radiant Apollo over the dark monster 
Python. If the Furies are to serve as embodiments of pure 


85 Fabbri, loc. cit., p. 52. 

86 Allecto, In Ruf., I, 25-67; Megaera, In Ruf., I, 74-171, 354-79. 
87 R.-H., V A (1934), col. 150. 

88 VI, 555, 571; X, 761. 

8° Met., IV, 472-511. 

49 In Ruf., I, 81; he assigns the deed to Megaera. 

41H. Heuvel, Thebaidos Liber Primus (Zutphen, 1932), p. 83. 
42 Rapt. Pros., I, 39-41. 

48 In Ruf., I, 25-8. 

44 Euripides, Iph. Taur., 963; cf. R.-L., VA (1934), col. 151. 
45 Cf. Levy, op. cit., pp. 7, 19, 39. 
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evil in a dualistic scheme of this sort (Apollo: Python = 
Stilicho: Rufinus = Furiae: Iustitia *), they must be divested 
of every concept associating them with the Good. But the 
Furies, especially as assimilated to their Greek counterparts the 
Erinyes,*’, are the guardians of familial and other human 
rights *® through the stern but righteous punishment of those 
who have infringed them. Both because of her name, “ Avenger 
of Murder,” *° and because of her portrayal in the Aeneid (VI, 
570 f.: sontes ultrix accincta flagello / Tisiphone quatit insultans) 
Tisiphone must have appeared to Claudian, whose native tongue 
was Greek, and who was steeped in Vergil,°° to be the one of the 
three sisters most closely associated with the Erinyes’ retributive 
function,** and hence with that very Justitia whom Claudian 
presents as the Furies’ antithesis. Still another influence may 
possibly have been at work: Lucilius, who seems to have been 
the first Latin author to mention Tisiphone, calls her Humem- 
dum sanctissima Erinys,>* and Birt has made out a fairly good 
case for Claudian’s familiarity with the works of the early 
satirist.°* Whatever may have been the case as regards Lucilius, 
it seems likely that the Vergilian passage was the decisive factor. 
Claudian ends his poem with a scene of infernal judgment 
which displays marked Vergilian traits.°* Yet he studiously 
avoids—for reasons which should by now be apparent—asso- 


46 In Ruf., I, 56, 354-87. 

47 Roscher, op. cit., cols. 1560-2. 

48 Tbid., cols. 1320-4; ef. Cicero, NV. D., III, 18, 46. 

49 R.-E., VA (1934), col. 150, “. . . der Name bezeichnet die Haupt- 
aufgabe der Schwestern.” 

50 Levy, op. cit., p. 38; Fargues, op. cit., pp. 6, 51. 

51 Both Allecto and Megaera are sometimes portrayed as ultrices 
(Statius, Theb., I, 712; Silius Ital., II, 673; XIII, 611); but the 
passages in question are not to be compared with Aen. VI in their 
influence on later thought in general or on Claudian in particular. 
Moreover, the names of the other sisters (“ Restless” or “ Implacable,” 
and “Envious” or “ Hateful”) contain no explicit reference to retri- 
butory functions. 

52 Lucilius, 169 f.; ef. R.-H., VA (1934), col. 151. 

53 T, Birt, Zwei Politische Satiren (Marburg, 1888), pp. 69-73, 112-25; 
ef. A. Kappelmacher, Die Literatur der Rémer (Potsdam, 1934), p. 194. 
For a conflicting view cf. Kurfess, Hermes, LXXVI (1941), pp. 94f., 
and the references there cited. 

54 In Ruf., II, 458-527. Cf. Ettig, loc. cit., p. 386. 
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ciating the Furies in any way with the administration of 
Acherontic justice. The scourge which forces reluctant wrong- 
doers to confess is attributed to Rhadamanthys himself, or to 
an unnamed attendant; °° unnamed, too, are those servitors to 
whom the command Agitate flagellis is finally given.** Had 
Claudian, earlier in the poem, employed Tisiphone as a personi- 
fication of cosmic evil, he would have been giving prominence 
to the very Fury who—as the well-remembered handmaiden of 
Vergil’s Rhadamanthys—would tend most to introduce into his 
closing picture a discordant element. In conclusion let us turn 
to the one passage in which Claudian does mention Tisiphone. 
This occurs in the De Raptu Proserpinae,*” a poem which 
(though, like the In Rufinum, it portrays an abortive revolt 
against the supernal gods **) is, as Fabbri ®® points out, utterly 
devoid of any dualistic concept. Pluto, the would-be rebel, is 
by no means portrayed as a force of evil: he is addressed (Rapt. 
Pros., I, 56-60) as... arbiter... qui vitam letumque regis, 
nam quicquid ubique / gignit materies, hoc te donante creatur 
... 3 he is the ruler (II, 280f.) ... cut machina rerum / servit 
et inmensum tendit per inane potestas; finally, he is the mighty 
judge of all the shades, who woos his Proserpina with the 
promise of an equal share in the majesty of the infernal tri- 
bunal.°° Thus Tisiphone, both in name and in Vergilian 
depiction, is most appropriate as a leader of Pluto’s hosts, and 
as such she is restored to her normal position of seniority, 
from which the dualism of the In Rufinum had served to 
exclude her. 

The omission of Tisiphone from the In Rufinum would seem, 
then, to be no mere accident, but rather to spring from the 
very nature and plan of the poem. If this is so, a consideration 
of Tisiphone’s absence both lends weight to Fabbri’s interesting 
suggestion, and affords renewed ** evidence of the sensitive 


55 In Ruf., II, 476-80: Minos /... quos nolle fateri / viderit, ad rigidi 
transmittit verbera fratris: /nam iuxta Rhadamanthys agit. 

56 Tbhid., II, 520-3. 

57 Rapt. Pros., I, 39-41. 

58 Tbid., I, 32-75; cf. In Ruf., I, 68 f., 86 f. 

5° Loc. cit., p. 54. 

0 Rapt. Pros., II, 300-4. 

*1In addition to Part I of this article, cf. H. L. Levy, “ Claudian’s 
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eclecticism with which Claudian handled the materials that 
went into the making of his poem on Rufinus’ downfall. 


Harry L. Levy. 
HuntTER COLLEGE OF THE CiTy or NEw York. 





THEMISTOGENES OF SYRACUSE 
AN ERROR OF A COPYIST. 


The second book of the Hellenica ends with the fall of Athens, 
the peace dictated by the Lacedaemonians, the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy in 403 B.C., and the reconciliation of all 
parties at Athens about two years later. But the events of these 
last two years are given only in a very brief summary in the 
final section, Hellen., II, 4, 43. The third book of the Hellenica 
begins with the words: “So the civil war at Athens ended.” 
Immediately after this is a reference to the application made to 
the Lacedaemonians by Cyrus in 401 B.C., for aid in his 
expedition against Artaxerxes, and to the assistance which the 
Lacedaemonians gave to him at that time. The next sentence, 
sec. 2, is as follows: “ How Cyrus collected an army and with 
this went up against his brother, and how the battle was, and 
how he was killed, and how thereafter the Greeks got safely 
back to the sea, has been written by Themistogenes of Syracuse.” 
Sec. 3 takes up the narrative from the arrival of Tissaphernes at 
the coast as satrap of Ionia in place of Cyrus. 

Apart from this statement in Hellen., III, 1, 2, nothing at 
all is known about Themistogenes of Syracuse.’ Plutarch ? says 
that Xenophon himself wrote the account of the expedition 
of Cyrus (i.e. the Anabasis), and assigned it to Themistogenes 
in order that he (Xenophon) might be more readily believed, 


In Rufinum ... and a Vatican Vase-Painting,” 7.A.P.A., LXXII 
(1941), pp. 239 f. ’ 

1See L. Dindorf, Xenoph. Hist. Gr. (1853), pp. 131-134; Felix Jacoby, 
F. Gr. Hist., Zweiter Teil, B, No. 108 (1929), and commentary (1930) ; 
Richard Laqueur, in R.-E., s.v. “ Themistogenes ” (1934), cols. 1684-6; 
Maleolm MacLaren, “ Xenophon and Themistogenes,” in T. A. P. A., LXV 
(1934), pp. 240-7. 
2 De Gloria Athen., sec. 1 (p. 345 E). 
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telling about himself as if about another. But evidently this is 
only a deduction made by Plutarch from the passage in the 
Hellenica. Suidas * says that Themistogenes (was) an historian 
(who wrote the) Anabasis of Cyrus, which is current among 
the (works) of Xenophon, and some other (books) about his 
own country. About this J. J. Hartman * said very properly: 
* Equidem multo libentius credam Suidam, quo nemo est gram- 
maticorum ineptior, de Themistogene aliquid annotare voluisse, 
praeter id quod omnibus notum esset, sed quum ex nullo scriptore 
quidquam cognitum haberet, de suo id commentum esse, quod 
cuivis in mentem venire posset. Quid enim facilius est quam, 
quum de historico aliquo, cuius nil nisi nomen noris, aliquid 
dicendum est, eum ‘nonnulla de patriae suae historia con- 
scripsisse ’ coniicere.” A similar comment may be made on a 
passage in Tzetzes ° in which it is said that Xenophon ascribed 
the Anabasis of Cyrus to Themistogenes “for the sake of his 
beloved.” 

Among modern scholars, E. A. Richter ® believed that Hellen., 
III, 1, 2 was an interpolation, like the passages at the beginning 
of Anabasis II, III, IV, V, and VII, and in VI, 3, which are 
commonly regarded as interpolations. He says, on pp. 691 f.: 
“ Fiir die Unechtheit dieser ganzen Stelle spricht vor allem die 
Art der Ankniipfung durch pév ody. Dieses pév otv kann hier 
nur als Ubergangsformel zu dem, was im Folgenden berichtet 
wird, aufgefasst werden.” Richter thought that this objection 
would not apply to an interpolator whose attention was fixed 
on filling what he considered a gap in the narrative. Laqueur, 
in R#.-H., agrees with Richter at least to the extent of holding 
that the passage in the Hellenica was not originally composed 
for this place. But this opinion depends on the supposition 
that sec. 2 in the Hellenica continues, in summary, the narrative 
of events given in sec. 1, whereas in fact sec. 2 merely defines 
the Anabasis, and does so adequately : its implication is that since 


88. v. “ Themistogenes.” 

4 Analecta Xenophontea (1887), p. 31. 

5 Chiliades VII, 937-41: Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., B, p. 522. 

6 “ Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Interpolationen in den Schriften 
Xenophons,” in Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, Suppl. VI (1872-3), 
pp. 557-783. 
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the Anabasis has been written Xenophon does not need to recount 
here the events contained in it. 

Hartmann? maintained that Xenophon published the first 
four books of the Anabasis, ending with the arrival at Trapezus, 
under the name of Themistogenes, added the last three books 
much later, and then published the whole under his own name. 
To this Alfred KGrte * replied: “ Die ganze Anabasis ist meiner 
Uberzeugung nach ein Werk aus einem Guss. Hartmann’s, 
neuerdings wieder von Miinscher® . . . verteidigte, Annahme 
einer Zweiteilung ist schon von Diirrbach *° mit Recht abgelehnt 
worden.” 

Most modern scholars have believed that Themistogenes was 
a name assumed by Xenophon as the author of his own account 
of the expedition of Cyrus. So Eduard Schwartz** wrote: “ Da 
dieser Themistogenes sonst nirgends vorkommt .. . ist jeder 
unbefangene Leser . . . auf die Vermuthung verfallen, dass 
Xenophon mit Themistogenes niemand anders meint als sich 
selbst.” Eduard Meyer:7* “Dass Xenophon Hell. III, 1, 2 
unter Themistogenes’ Namen seine eigene Anabasis citirt, hatte 
nie bezweifelt werden sollen.” Wilhelm von Christ: 7® “ Ferner 
hat Xenophon die Schrift (Anabasis) unter fremdem Namen 
(Themistogenes) veroffentlicht.” U. von Wilamowitz ** thought 
that Xenophon wrote a “ Selbstverteidigung ” under the name 
Themistogenes, but that this was much shorter than the extant 
Anabasis. Felix Jacoby*® says: “Da die Anabasis, wie das 
fehlende prooimion beweist, anonym erschienen ist, handelt es 


7 Analecta, pp. 32-4. 

8“ Die Tendenz von Xenophons Anabasis,” in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Pidagogik, XXV (1922), pp. 15-24. 

® Karl Miinscher, in Philol., Suppl. XIII (1920), 2, p. 15, note 2. 

10 Félix Diirrbach, “ L’apologie de Xénophon dans l’anabase,” in 
R. EB. G., VI (1893), pp. 365 ff. 

In Rh. Mus., XLIV (1889), pp. 192 f. 

12 Geschichte des Alterthums, III (1901), p. 277, and Anm. See also 
G.d.A., V (1902), p. 185, Anm. 

18 Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur (I, 6th ed., 1912), p. 502. 
This work also doubts that Themistogenes wrote any account of Cyrus’ 
expedition at all, and considers that the extant Anabasis was written 
by Xenophon. 

14 Platon, II (1920), p. 145. 

15 FL Gr. Hist., Zweiter Teil, C, p. 349. 
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sich um eine momentane fiktion, nicht um pseudonymitat: ein 
Anabasisexemplar, das Th.s namen trug, hat es nie gegeben.” 
W. W. Tarn: ** “ Sophaenetus wrote the first story of the expe- 
dition, and Xenophon probably wrote his own account, the 
Anabasis, largely because he thought Sophaenetus had over- 
looked his merits; he published it under the assumed name of 
Themistogenes.” Richard Laqueur:*’ “In der Tat scheint es 
durchaus unglaublich, dass Xenophon ein anderes Werk als das 
seine zitiert haben sollte.” 

Still, it remains strange that Xenophon, if he wished his 
Anabasis to appear anonymous, or if he wished to avoid attaching 
his own name to it, should have assigned it to a definite, even 
if fictitious, person. Perhaps he did not do so. 

Our text of Hellen., III, 1, 2, as we have it, was known to 
Plutarch. Consequently, any corruption in this passage must 
have occurred before Plutarch’s time. But there were nearly 
five hundred years between Xenophon and Plutarch. Not much 
is known about the script in which books were written in the 
centuries before the Christian era. But the papyrus copy of the 
Persae of Timotheus, which is commonly assigned to the second 
half of the fourth century B.C., and other papyrus fragments 
dated before Christ show that in manuscripts of that time it 
was easy to mistake © for O and & for T.*® In the Timotheus 
manuscript the horizontal stroke at the top of the & is some- 
times so emphasized that, if the rest of the letter were at all 
indistinct, a T might be read. Also, after the fifth century 
B. C., all distinction in sound between 2 and O, and between 
EI and I, was gradually lost. 

If Xenophon, in Hellen., III, 1, 2, wrote 


@®EMISTOQSENITONKYPOYKOSIOSTEFPAIITAI 7° 
it would have been very easy for a scribe to read 


@OEMISTOTENITOISYPAKOSIOITETPAIITAT- 


1¢0,A.H., VI (1927), p. 5. 

17Tn R.-H., s.v. “ Themistogenes.” 

18 See E. M. Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palae- 
ography (1912), pp. 106 f. 

19 In this reconstruction I have had the assistance of Professor G. M. 
Bolling. For the suggestion of kai éoiws I am indebted to Professor 
J. B. McDiarmid. 
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If so, then Xenophon really said: “ Has been written, rightfully 
and dutifully, by one of Cyrus’ men.” If in the antecedent of 
our extant MSS the 3 was written C, if TON was written TO, 
and KYPOY was written KYP 8 the corruption would have been 
still easier; but in that case I think that Q would have been 
written w, which is not so easily confused with O. ‘Evi, instead 
of tu, is natural enough where one particular person is meant: 
compare eis trav apyuvpoAdywv vedv ’APnvaiwy orparnyds (Thucydides, 
VI, 50, 1), wépdié pev eis KawnAos dvopdfero ywAds (Aristophanes, 
Birds, 1292), Eis ’A@nvaiwv (Demosthenes, Against Meidias = 
XXI, 87 = p. 542). 

It seems to me, however, quite possible that Xenophon wrote 
originally Oewords évi tov Kupeiwy yéyparra, and that seems to 
me more like what Xenophon would have written. If a scribe 
read @emoroyév. tw, he would naturally expect an adjective 
denoting this person’s nationality, and 7 Svpaxociw would have 
suggested itself. Xenophon used the expression of Kvpevo for the 
Greek soldiers in Cyrus’ army, e.g. in Hellen., III, 2, 7 and 
III, 4, 20. 

In any case, my conclusion is that Themistogenes of Syracuse 
was not even a fictitious name, but just a mistake. 


WILLIAM K. PRENTICE. 
PrINceTON, N. J. 





VARIA PUNICA. 


1. Dido—virago—Elissa. 


It has long been recognised that the explanation of the name 
Dido as having been given to the foundress of Carthage on 
account of her many wanderings’ is a piece of Punic Volks- 
etymologie connecting the name with the Semitic root ‘t53 
ndd “ flee, wander.” ? A second account connects the queen’s 


1Kal bd rev AcBiwv dia tiv roddAnv adtns mrAdvny Acide mpoonyopetOn 
émixwpiws, Tractatus Anonymus de Mulieribus cited by Geffcken, Timaios’ 
Geographie des Westens (Philologische Untersuchungen, XIII [1892]), 
p. 163; ef. Etymologicum Magnum s. v. Aedw. The word OSeocow, under 
which the above statement is entered in the Tractatus de Mulieribus, 
appears to be in part a translation (#eia = él) and in part a trans- 
literation of Elissa; ef. below, n. 6. 

* Bochart, Chanaan (1674), p. 516. The true etymology, first sus- 
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name with the manner of her death. It appears in Servius’ 
commentary on Aeneid, IV, 36 * and 674 * and in the anonymous 
additions published by Daniel on Aeneid, I, 340 and IV, 338, 
and in three of the four versions of this account it is traced to 
the Punic tongue. But a misplacement has occurred in the 
transmission of the account. It is impossible in Punic to explain 
Dido as virago or to connect the name with the precipitation 
into the fire. But the name Llissa in Punic fits both features 
of the account. For ’él *issa =“ god-woman,” i. q. virago,® and 
*él °€8 or *él *eSSA® = in ignem. It is noteworthy that Vergil uses 
the name Llissa only in the later episodes of the Dido cycle; 
he may have had some knowledge of the Punic etymological 
accounts, and the double name may be due to the combination 
of a “ wandering queen ” motif with a “ faithful widow ” motif. 

The historian Justin, who never uses the name Dido, presents 
a third version of the Punic etymology of Elissa,’ according to 
which it stands for *él %isa’*® “ad virum (suum) ” and at the 
same time contains an allusion to ’éla “ goddess.” From the 
variety of etymologies preserved for this one name it is clear 
that the Carthaginians had the same penchant for the aetiological 
onomastic saga as their cousins whose unphilological specula- 
tions survive in the Biblical Genesis.® 


pected by Gesenius, Phoeniciae Monumenta, I (1837), p. 406, and set 
forth by Bauer in Z. D. M.G., LXXI (1917), p. 411, is akin to that of 
Hebrew Dawid. 

3 DESPECTUS JARBAS rex Libyae, qui Didonem re vera voluit ducere 
uxorem et, ut habet historia, cum haec negaret, Carthagini intulit 
bellum. cuius timore cum cogeretur a civibus, petiit ut ante placaret 
manes mariti prioris, et exaedificata pyra se in ignem praecipitavit: 
ob quam rem Dido, id est virago, quae virile aliquid fecit, appellata est ; 
nam Elissa proprie dicta est. 

4 Didonem vocat, ut supra diximus, Poenorum lingua viraginem: nam 
Elissa dicta est; sed virago est vocata, cum se in ignem praecipitavit. 

5 Cf. Bochart, op. cit., p. 515, followed by Gesenius. 

®° This form can be inferred from its congener in the Ugaritian dialect 
of Canaanite. On the vocalic restorations and changes in Punie, ef. 
Harris, Grammar of the Phoenician Language (1936), pp. 24f., 34f. 

7 Justin, XVIII, vi, 7-8: pyram conscendit atque ita ad populum 
respiciens ituram se ad virum, sicut praeceperint, dixit vitamque gladio 
finivit. quam diu Karthago invicta fuit pro dea culta est. 

§ For the form with the suffix, cf. Harris, op. cit., p. 51. 

®° Cf. Gunkel, Genesis ( 3rd ed., 1910), pp. xxif., Hissfeldt, Binleitung 
in das Alte Testament (1934), p. 38. 
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2. Methres. 


Servius, In Aen., I, 343 and (in D only) 642 is the sole 
source for the information that Dido’s father was called 
Met(h)res. It has been pointed out*® that Servius’ note on 
the former passage ** communicates a correct philological obser- 
vation, Sychaeus being in fact a Punic hypocoristic of Sicarbas,’” 
and that where Servius deviates from the Punic tradition 
represented by Justin, the deviation sometimes goes back to the 
Punic.** It is thus more than plausible to separate the word 
Methres from the word Mutto which is Justin’s name for the 
father of Dido.** Methres is a transliteration of the word 
nw found in some eight Punic inscriptions. It forms part 
of the title of various prominent persons and has reference to 
their religious function as “ husband ” of the mother-goddess.*® 
In Carthage this position was held by sufetes and high priests. 
If the office existed in Tyre in the late ninth century, it would 
naturally be held by the king; if, as is more likely, it did not, 
it would readily enough be ascribed anachronistically to the king. 
Thus, apart from the mistaking of a title for a personal name, 
Servius appears to draw upon authentic Punic information. 


3. Aliquis nostris ex ossibus. 


The statement in Daniel’s Servius that the Carthaginians 
reckoned issue to be “ of the bone ” rather than “ of the blood ” *® 
is worthy of credence although it lacks direct corroboration. 
The Asiatic Canaanites reckoned kinship in terms of bone as 


10 Honeyman in Transactions of Glasgow University Oriental Society, 
XI (1946), p. 35. 

11 Nam Sychaeus Sicarbas dictus est; Belus, Didonis pater, Methres ; 
Carthago a cartha, ut lectum est et in historia Poenorum et in Livio. 

12 Less importance attaches to his explanation of the name Carthago, 
for the explanation is incomplete and was, in any case, one of the few 
pieces of Punic lore which were common knowledge among the Romans, 
The ascription in C of the Sychaeus-Sicarbas note to some historia 
Poenorum results from a wrong anticipation of the phrase at the end 
of the sentence. 

18 Cf. the instance discussed in the first part of this paper. 

4 Justin, Historiae Philippicae, XVIII, iv, 3. 

** Honeyman in R. H.R., CX XI (1940), pp. 5-17. 

1° In Aen., IV, 625, sane Punici ex ossibus dicunt oriri posteros, quos 
nNOS ex sanguine. 
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well as of blood and flesh; *” they considered that the principle 
of life resided in the bone, even after death,’* and might be 
educed by a spell?® or transmitted by contact.2° From the 
respect shown by the Carthaginians to their dead, in collecting 
them into ossuaries ** and on occasion offering them veneration,”* 
it may be inferred that they held similar views on the bone as 
the ultimate seat of life. 


4. A Hippiatric Prescription by Mago. 


To the Carthaginian veterinary writer Mago there are 
ascribed treatments for dyspnoea ** and dysuria of horses. 
Equine ailments are also dealt with in two fragmentary 
Canaanite alphabetic cuneiform texts of SS. XV-XIV B.C. 
from Ras Shamra-Ugarit,” and they provide a close parallel 
to the latter of Mago’s sections. Mago’s prescription reads, 
asserit autem, cum urinae difficultate torqueatur equus, st 
priorum pedum ex infimis unguibus delimata scobis in hemina 
vini, per nares infundatur, ciert urinam.*® The Ugaritian text 
runs, 


17 Genesis ii, 23, xxix, 14; Judges ix, 2; II Samuel v, 1, xix, 13, 14; 
I Chronicles xi, 1; cf. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites 
(3rd ed., 1927), p. 274. 

18 Tsaiah Ixvi, 14; Ecclesiastes xi, 5; Ecclesiasticus xlvi, 12, il, 10; 
cf. the idiomatic Hebrew expression “the bone of the thing” for “ the 
thing in itself, the very thing.” 

19 Ezekiel xxxvii, 6 and 7. 

20TI Kings xiii, 21; cf. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant (1887), p. 
146, Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa (1904), p. 234, Walker, Folk 
Medicine in Modern Egypt (1934), p. 43. 

21 Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I (1902), pp. 164-9, line 4; III (1909), p. 
61; Répertoire d@’Epigraphie Sémitique, II, 906, 937 (1912); ef. Gsell, 
Histoire Ancienne de VAfrique du Nord, IV (1920), pp. 450 ff. 

22 Optatus, I, 16; Augustine, De Opere Monachorum, XXVIII, 36; ef. 
W. R. Smith, op. cit., p. 448, Zwemer, Influence of Animism on Islam, 
p. 207. 

28 Veterinariae Medicinae Libri Duo, Graece ed. Grynaeus (1537), 
p- 95, Latine ed. Ruellius (1530), p. 37 vo. 

24 Tbid., ed. Grynaeus, pp. 113, 116, ed. Ruellius, pp. 44 vo, 45 vo; 
Vegetius, Mulomedicina, ed. Lommatsch (1903), II, 79, 19; Pelagonius, 
Ars Veterinaria, ed. Ihm (1892), 150. 

25 Virolleaud in Syria, XV (1934), pp. 75-83, cf. p. 304. 

26 Ruellius, p. 44_vo. The other recensions of the prescription present 
no material difference. 
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[e*...-]igtin® mee* &t* gtel* 
dk® &hdh*™ wysq* baph® 
*[k ....]: the Ugaritian prescriptions are all of the same form; 
the ailment is introduced by & “when,” and the apodosis gives the 
recipe in imperatival form. 
*lyttn: ifta‘al stem of the root tyn “make water.” 
°mss: “decoct, infuse,” cf. Hebrew ODO “melt”; the form is 
intensive with causative force. ’ 
‘&t: from the root §ty “drink”; cf. ‘MW. 
®qlql: “make light, fine, grind, pound”; cf. bpdp. 
°dk: if the word is complete, it is an imperative (cf. next note) from 
the same root as Hebrew 3}"1. 
7&hdh: so regularly in these veterinary prescriptions; in line 3 of 
the verso of this tablet and line 35 of the second tablet it is a noun with 
3 sing. suffix, and should be so construed here. The root is that of 
Hebrew ‘IM! and Arabic 4~39 “be united”; hence “the mixture, com- 


bination thereof.” 
Sy¥sq: either imperative or infinitive absolute of the Ugaritian 


congener of Hebrew P3° “ pour.” 

°bdph: “in his nostril”; cf. Hebrew 4}8. 
Translation. “1 [When ] him to make water, infuse a 
potion; pound ? crush the mixture fine and pour into his 


nostril.” 


This is the oldest known reference to the dosing of horses 
by insufflation, and so far as it can be reconstructed the pre- 
scription is similar to that laid down by Mago and approved 
by the Greek and Latin hippiatrists. 


5. The Numismatic Legend }*3 


A. H. Lloyd has shown clearly 77 that the legend found on 
Siculo-Punic coins of various denominations from eleven 
Sicilian cities from ca. 450 onwards denotes neither the place 
of issue nor the denomination of the coins on which it appears. 
His suggestion ** that the word has a more general meaning like 
the slang “shiner ” is less felicitous.” Any explanation of the 
word /*S must also explain the legend prsyay found on other 
coins of the series, and Lloyd’s interpretation of the latter 
legend as “ coin issued by the rulers of the city ” is inadmissible 
on grounds of Semitic syntax.*° 


27 The Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth Series, V (1925), pp. 129-150. 
*8 Tbid., pp. 139 ff. 29 Cf. McEwen, ibid., pp. 393-4. 
20 The two members of a simple construct nexus are interchangeable in 


position only when they are co-extensive. 
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In the elucidation of rare words etymology is by itself an 
unreliable guide, since it affords no indication as to possible 
semantic developments. For these usage provides much surer 
clues, and those who have sought to deduce the legend }*3 
from its root meaning “ shine ” have failed to take into account 
the meaning of the word in the closest parallels, viz. Exodus 
XXVill, 36, xxxix, 30 and Leviticus viii, 9. In these passages 
the word }*3 is used of the plaque of pure gold, inscribed 
with the legend “sacred to JH VH ” to be worn by the Aaronic 
priests on the front of the turban.** The Alexandrian trans- 
lators render the word by zéradov, the Vulgate by laminam, 
and the Jewish and Samaritan Targums by various words for 
“plate, rosette.” In the coin-legends the word must have had 
a very similar sense, and it wouid seem that it was stamped 
on the Punic coins to guarantee the quality of the metal and the 
authenticity of the new issue; to the users of the coins }'S 
meant “ Punic plate” i.e. “coinage of the Punic metal stan- 
dard” or “ (Punic) mint” and ys2yay “belonging to the 
masters of the metal plate” i.e. “issued by the controllers of 
the (Punic) mint.” * 

A. M. Honeyman. 


St. Mary’s Coubecez, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS. 





ECHI DEL RITO ELEUSINIO IN EURIPIDE 
(Suppl. 53, 470). 


I. Un/’aria decisamente eleusinia—l’aria dei misteri—circola 
per entro la prima parte delle Supplici euripidee. La suggestione 
dell’ambiente @ creata sin dal primo verso colla invocazione a 
Demetra, che ha in custodia gli altari di Hleusi, Ajunrep éoriody’ 
*EXevoivos, Aithra, la veneranda madre di Teseo, che proferisce 
tali parole, ci appare presso gli altari delle dee di Hleusi, dove 
essa, come regina, si é recata in veste ufficiale per il rito delle 
mponpoow, il sacrificio preliminare della aratura (28-29: wvmép 


81 The same word is used of the ornamental rosettes on the woodwork 
of the Solomonic temple, I Kings vi, 18, 29, 32, 35. 
82 For a similar development in meaning cf. Spanish plata. 
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x9oves | apdrov mpoOvovoa). Dagli altari stessi essa non pud pit 
allontanarsi, ora che i rami delle Supplici argive hanno creato, 
tutto intorno a lei, una invalicabile catena di fronde. Essa non 
pud oltrepassare il cerchio magico delle imploranti, prima che 
esse, da altri, ne sieno allontanate a forza, ovvero si ritraggano 
spontaneamente, esaudite nella loro preghiera. Luogo dell’azione 
si immagina dunque che sia il terreno sacro di Eleusi, dove poi 
sorse, dal VI secolo in poi, il tempio dei misteri, il telesterion, che 
gli scavi del secolo passato ci hanno fatto conoscere. Non fa 
meraviglia percid che sieno numerosi i riferimenti concreti a 
particolari del luogo e del rito eleusinio. 

Il santuario é caratterizzato, nei vv. 30-31, come il onxds, dove 
per la prima volta é apparsa agli uomini la spiga del grano: 

évOa mpota daivera 
dpigas txép yas tHade Kdpmipos orayxus. 

Gli altari presso il quali Aithra sacrifica sono le dyvai éoxdpat 
Svoiv Oeaiv (v. 33), che divengono le ceuvai Anovs éoxdpa del 
v. 290. Né manca, al verso 392, il ricordo dell’augusto pozzo 
Kallichoros (ceuvds KadAXixopos), noto dall’inno omerico a Deme- 
tra (v. 272). Anche la fjors di Teseo, vv. 201 sgg., sul pro- 
gressivo incivilimento umano, pud esser considerata come un 
elogio indiretto delle divinita eleusinie. 

La suggestione del rito eleusinio é dunque presente all’animo 
degli spettatori ateniesi. Né occorre ricordare la partecipazione 
in massa della cittadinanza ateniese alla cerimonia eleusinia, il 
20 di Boedromione (Euripide, Jon, 1076). 

Premesso cid, riportiamo un locus classicus sui misteri, per 
la prima volta noto grazie alla edizione del Miller (1851), il 
passo di Hippolytos, Refutatio Omnium Haeres., V, 8, p. 96 
Wendland: 6 iepodavrns . . . vuxrds év “EXevain td roddG mvp 
Tehov Ta peydAa Kal dppyta pvotnpia Bod Kal Kéxpaye A€ywv? “ iepov 
érexe 7OTVIa KoUpov. Bpiuo Bpypdv.” ovr’ éstw ioxvpa ioxupdv. 
Qual’é il “sacro bambino” che nasce nella notte di Eleusi? 
Iakchos, come parve al Rohde, o non pitttosto Ploutos come pare 
al Kern, secondo l’inno a Demetra (v. 489) ? 

Comunque sia di cid, torniamo a Euripide, dove, nella parodos, 
il coro delle Supplici, invoca, vv. 53 sgg.: 
éreKes Kal oV ToT’, © TOTVIA, KOUpOY, 
gira roinoapeva 
A€xtpa wece oO. 
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E’ vero, le parole son rivolte ad Aithra, e il kouros é Teseo, 
ma la coincidenza delle expressioni non puo essere fortuita, 
é sicuramente intenzionale. Nella disperata invocazione delle 
Supplici lo spettatore ateniese con un fremito di commozione 
religiosa, sente riecheggiare il grido che rompe, tra la trepida 
attesa dei misti, il silenzio della notte sacra di Eleusi, il grido che 
annunzia la nascita del sacro bambino. 

Da questa constatazione discende una conseguenza importante, 
anche per la storia dei misteri. Cade lo scrupolo metodico del 
Rohde, il quale giustamente rilevava a proposito del citato luogo 
di Ippolito, Psyche*, I, p. 285 (262), n. 1: “ Freilich ist aber 
diese, wie die meisten der aus Nachrichten dlterer Zeit nicht zu 
bestatigenden Mittheilungen christlicher Schriftsteller tiber My- 
sterienwesen hochstens als fiir die Zeit des Berichterstatters 
giltig zuzulassen.” Il passo di Euripide reca la desiderata 
conferma alla tarda testimonianza di Ippolito. La nascita di un 
kouros divino era dunque parte essenziale del rituale eleusinio 
gia nel V secolo a. C. 


II. L’araldo tebano nel suo ultimatum a Teseo ingiunge di 


non accogliere Adrasto sul suolo attico, 0, se vi si trovasse, di 
farlo uscire prima che cada il sole: 

ei 8° €orw ev yn mpiv Oeov Sivar oédas 

470 = Avoavra cepa oTEMpaToV pvoTHpLa 

Tnod’ é€eAavvew . . 
La interpretazione corrente del v. 470 fa di orewpdrwv un com- 
plemento di pvoryjpia, e l’espressione nel suo insieme é intesa come 
un equivalente del semplice oréypara. Il Fix, nella Didot, 
traduce soluta (posthabita) infularum religione, Parmentier e 
Meridier (Huripide, III [Parigi, 1923]) interpretano “ rompant 
le charme sacrosaint des bandelettes.” I] nostro Giuseppe Am- 
mendola, nella sua edizione commentata (Palermo, 1922) spiega 
“la sacra religione delle bende,” mentre il Romagnoli traduce, 
in versi, 

sciogliere 

devi l’incanto delle sacre bende. 
Tl senso corre apparentemente, ma a spese del testo greco, al quale 
la interpretazione fa manifesta violenza. A parte che le bende 
avvolte ai supplici rami non hanno nella religione greca nulla 
44 incantato o di misterioso, lo stesso vocabolo pvorjpiov, e tanto 
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meno nel plurale, non é mai attestato nel senso di religione o di 
incanto. Si aggiunga che l’epiteto cewvd implica un riconosci- 
mento della santita degli oréupara che mal si concilia con Vinvito 
a violarla. Infine la formula stessa oreypdrwv pvoryjpia, nel suo 
nesso grammaticale, non ha precedenti, é sospetta. Di tali diffi- 
colta dovette rendersi conto il Nauck, nel correggere in ixrnpia 
il pvornpa della tradizione manoscritta, seguito in cid dal 
Wecklein (Lipsia, 1898). La correzione non é soddisfacente, ma 
la aporia resta. Cosi pare anche al Pearson, il quale nella nota 
a Sophocl., fr. 804 osserva che la elocuzione cepa oreppatov 
puornpia awatts elucidation and is perhaps corrupt. 

A tali difficolta pud ovviare una interpretazione che crediamo 
piu aderente al testo e grammaticalmente pit plausibile. Basta 
intendere Avw nel senso non meno attestato (cf. Aesch., Pr., 
1006: Avoai pe Seopov) di liberare (coll’accusativo e il genitivo) 
e dare a pvornpia un approssimativo valore locale (non tanto di 
mister, quanto di luogo dei mistert). “ Liberare gli augusti 
misteri dalla presenza delle supplici bende,” é la interpretazione 
che proponiamo. C’é una difficolta logica o piuttosto raziona- 
listica. L’araldo tebano non ha assistito alla precedente scena 
della supplicazione. Come pud dunque alludere ad essa? Ma 
egli ha potuto bensi, arrivando, con un colpo d’occhio, afferrare 
il significato del quadro che si offre ai suoi sguardi, e nel quale 
la scena stessa si continua: la vecchia regina presso laltare, e 
intorno le madri argive, che le fanno siepe e corona coi supplici 
rami. I] significato di tale scena non puo sfuggire all’araldo e 
lo spinge a dare una forma pit concreta al secondo termine 
dell’wlttmatum che da parte di Creonte egli reca a Teseo. Che 
poi pvornpia abbia un valore in certo modo locale (e non solo qui 
anche al v. 173 di questo medesimo dramma: zpeoBevdpar’ od 
Anpyrtpos eis pvotynpia) Ci par verosimile, anche in considerazione 
della etimologia. Prima di assumere il senso astratto e generico 
di “ riti segreti,” equivalente del pit antico épyia (che ricorre per 
la prima volta in h. Cer. 273 e 476) e del posteriore reAerai, il 
termine dovrebbe avere un significato concreto, strumentale e 
locale. Non solo cioé di oggetti e strumenti del rito mistico 
(come in Aristoph., Ranae, 159: évos dyw pvorjpia) ma anche di 
luogo del rito, un equivalente, insomma del successivo termine 
reXcoty prov, “il luogo della iniziazione” (Plut., Them., 1). Si 
rilevi infatti che pvorjpiov deriva ovviamente da porns, e dovette 
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dire in origine “il luogo dove si raccolgono i misti,” anche se 
ben presto si restrinse a designare 7a prordy dpya (Hur., A. F., 
613), almeno nel dialetto ionico. Ché con tale ultimo significato 
esso appare in Eraclito (fr. 14 Diels), e in Erodoto (II, 51 e 71). 


Bruno LAVAGNINI. 


Pauermo, R. UNIVERSITA. 





EURIPIDES’ JON, 1561. 


After the happy recognition scene of Creusa and Ion doubt 
comes upon Ion’s mind. Perhaps, after all, Creusa is lying and 
is foisting on Apollo the blame for her sin with a mortal. 
Ton asks, 

TOS ovv TOV avTOU maid’ Edw’ GAAw raTpi 

Eovdov ré hyo maida p’ éxmepuxévar ; (1532-3). 
Creusa tries to assure him that Apollo, not Xuthus, is his father, 
and to the first part of his question replies, 


evepyerav oe Aogias és ebyevn 
Sopov xabife. . . . (1540-1) 


d 8 adpedAav ce tpoaTiOno’ GAAw waTpi (1545). 


Not satisfied, Ion is about to enter the temple to question the 
god himself when Athena appears, sent by Apollo to say, 


ws 70e (Creusa) rixre o° é€ "AmdAAwvos trarpds 
Sidwor 8 ois ESwxey (i.e. to Xuthus), od picaci ce, 
GAN’ ws Kopin o° oikov evyevéotatov (1560-2). 


In 1561 od dvcaci oe is Stephanus’ generally accepted emenda- 
tion of the impossible MSS 0% ¢aci oe. It has been translated as 
“not as to a parent” (Verrall), “not because that man was 
your father” (Hadas and McLean), “not that they gat you” 
(Way), “non qu'il soit ton pére” (Grégoire). The change of 
ov to ov seems almost certainly correct, for the dAAd in 1562 
implies that some alternative reason that Apollo might have had 
for making the gift has been rejected in favor of és xopify o” 
oixov evyevéorarov. The sense required is “ Apollo made the gift, 
not for reason A, but for reason B.” 
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But can the rejected reason be that presupposed by the 
Stephanus emendation? It will be noted immediately that the 
phrase adds no new facts to what is already obvious from the 
previous line, namely that Xuthus is not Ion’s father. Since 
Apollo has just been declared to be Ion’s father, it is superfluous 
to say that his reason for giving Ion to Xuthus was not that 
Xuthus was the father. Obviously he made the gift despite the 
fact that Xuthus was not the father. Some translators have, 
therefore, suppressed the aAAd and treated od dvcaci oe as if it 
were descriptive or vaguely concessive. But this is no solution. 

The clue is to be found in Ion’s question (1532-3): how 
Apollo could be his father and yet send him away? He is afraid 
that the god may be simply casting him off (on this note also 
1344). Itis not enough, then, for Athena to tell him that Apollo 
is his father but wants him to go to Xuthus’ most noble house ; 
Ion already knows what to expect at Athens. She must persuade 
him of what Creusa could not, that Apollo is acting out of 
concern for his welfare (note Creusa’s eepyerov, 1540, and 
opedov, 1545). I suggest, therefore, that odx adeis yé oe, rather 
than od dvcaci oe, should be read for od gaci oe. Translation: 
“ He gave you as he did, not because he has forsaken you, but to 
bring you into a most noble house.” (For ddinu = leave alone, 
— neglect, abandon, see Liddell and Scott, s.v., A. IIJ.1; Euripides, 
Hec. 117, Supp. 491; Sophocles, Aj. 496, Ph. 486. For adinmu 
of a father disowning a son, see especially Aristotle, NV. H. 1163 
b 22.) 

J. B. McD1armi. 


Tue JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Editorial Board announces the election to its membership 
of Professor James H. Oliver. 





REVIEWS. 


Ruys CARPENTER. Observations on Familiar Statuary in Rome. 
Pp. 110; 34 pls. (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
Vol. XVIII [1941].) 


This is the third time that a monograph by one author fills a 
whole volume of the Memoirs, the others being Vols. XIV (1937) 
and XVI (1939). The title is too modest. Although based on 
observations made in Roman Museums, it is really a kind of history 
of Greek and early Roman sculpture, beginning with Myron and 
ending with a relief of the period of Tiberius and Claudius, thus 
bringing us from the fifth century through the fourth century and 
the Hellenistic period to the early Roman imperial period. The 
author has looked at the familiar works of art with new eyes and an 
open mind; he tries to get away from the philological method of 
drawing the inference that our surviving statuary must reflect the 
selective canon of ancient artistic judgment, just as the body of 
literary manuscripts which has survived through the Middle Ages 
into modern times is representative of the canonie literary judgment 
of antiquity. He believes that Furtwangler in his Masterpieces was 
wrong when he tried to combine the statuary types which have 
survived with the list of names of famous sculptors and their works 
in Pliny and other authors. He finds this celebrated book “ pretty 
thoroughly erroneous from cover to cover.” Carpenter’s own in- 
tention is not to “re-create sculptors,” but to “arrange, analyse, 
and comprehend sculpture ” (p. 2). His own conclusions are for the 
larger part based on detailed anatomical and technical observations. 
The results are often startling and provocative. I am afraid that 
Carpenter’s book will be judged as he judges Furtwingler’s Master- 
pieces; it will be admired as a masterpiece, but most scholars will 
quarrel with one or the other part of it. 

Carpenter begins by taking away the Marsyas of the Lateran not 
only from Myron, but from the middle of the fifth century. He dates 
him not earlier than the final decades of the fifth century (pp. 5 ff.) 
“or more probably ” in the early fourth century (p. 13). This new 
assignment is based on a very careful and exact observation and 
description of the different anatomical renderings of the bodies of 
Marsyas and the discobolos, a difference which I cannot see as 
sharply as Carpenter does, and which we might expect from Pliny’s 
saying (NV. H., XXXIV, 58): Primus hic multiplicasse veritatem 
videtur, numerosior in arte quam Polyclitus. I find in both statues 
a similar differentiation between the two halves of the body, a 
similar grasping of the most fertile moment, when one movement is 
going to change into the opposite direction, and a similar simplicity 
in rendering the short hair of the athlete as well as the long hair 
and beard of the satyr, in agreement with Pliny’s saying: Capillum 
... non emendatius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas instituisset. The 
short tail, which Carpenter cannot date earlier, is already found 
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about 460-450 on the calyx crater by the Niobid painter with a satyr- 
Pan chorus dancing around Pandora, in the British Museum No. 
E 467 (Webster, in Beazley-Jacobsthal, Bilder griech. Vasen, VIII, 
p. 18, Pl. 15a-b). 

Together with the Marsyas, Carpenter removes from the middle 
of the fifth century the Protesilaos and gives him, against his inten- 
tion not to “re-create sculptors,” to Deinomenes who flourished 
in 400-397. Gisela Richter (Metropolitan Museum Studies, I [1929], 
pp. 187 ff.) has given the right dating 450-445. The same is true 
of the Perseus in the British Museum and Museo Mussolini (pp. 
18 ff.). Here Carpenter uses the right criterion: when we have to 
choose between two different copies of an original, we must discard 
the one carelessly executed and reconstruct the original from the 
more carefully, and therefore more accurately, executed copy. He 
accordingly bases his analysis on the head in Rome. His comparison 
with the Hygieia from the Palatine on Pls. 7-8 does not convince me 
that the Perseus belongs with her into the opening years of the 
fourth century. Even if it is, as Carpenter assumes, a Hermes and 
not the Perseus of Myron or Pythagoras, I do not see enough reasons 
to remove it from the middle of the fifth century. 

On the other hand the Youth from Subiaco is dated in this period 
(pp. 25 ff.), near the Stumbling Niobid (p. 28, Pl. 12), which even 
Carpenter cannot date otherwise than 450-440. He thinks the statue 
from Subiaco even earlier than the Niobid and would like to put it 
470-460. This seems to me impossible, for the complicated move- 
ment and the soft rendering of the flesh have no parallel in the early 
classical style but many parallels in the Hellenistic period. The rich 
movement in a closed frame and the smooth surface agree with such 
compositions as those of the Aphrodite of Doidalsas (A. W. Law- 
rence, Later Greek Sculpture, p. 17, Pl. 25a), of the Niobids, the 
so-called Jason, and the Youth from Cythera, with which Lawrence 
(op. cit., pp. 12 ff. and 97, Pls. 11-15) has rightly combined the 
Subiaco boy (Pl. 14) as works of the early Hellenistic period. The 
conception is quite different from the Spinario, which, like the 
Esquiline Venus, Carpenter regards as ancient frauds or pastiche, 
i.e. composite creations (pp. 30 ff.). Both have heads in the style of 
the fifth century but Carpenter regards the body of the Spinario with 
della Seta (Il Nudo nell’ Arte, I, p. 610) as hardly earlier than the 
Lysippan school, while the body of the Esquiline Venus is composed 
of the upper portion of the torso of a boy and below the waist of a 
body resembling the Aphrodite from Cyrene with which it is very 
appropriately combined on Pl. 14. The upper part of the torso is 
a rectangle, the lower a cylinder. Thus we have a composite creation, 
which I, however, would prefer to call an eclectic work, not a fraud, 
of the early Roman period. The knot of hair is not in line of the 
main axis of the skull, not because the original was tying a fillet 
around the hair, but it is shifted to the left in order to make it visible 
in the front view since the head is seen from its left side (see Pl. 13). 
The Spinario, on the other hand, is not a classicizing reworking of 
the Hellenistic type of the British Museum marble (No. 1755), but 
a conception very similar to the crouching boy in the Olympia East 
pediment, thus a creation of the period about 460 B.C. The marble 
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head in the Museo Mussolini (Pl. 16 A and C. Mustilli, Zl Museo 
Mussolini, pp. 144 ff., Pl. LXXXIX) is not a replica of the bronze 
Spinario, but of a stylistically related figure; it was carried erect on 
a straight neck of a standing statue, while the bronze figure has the 
neck bent forward. Carpenter believes that the bronze caster 
modelled and “cast separately an entirely new strip of neck to 
connect the head with the torso.” There is no evidence for this 
complicated procedure. 

Another intricate technical procedure is in contrast well grasped 
and convincingly described for the Ludovisi Throne (pp. 41 ff.). 
The lower corners have been cut down for the attachment of orna- 
ments as parallels to the counter-part, now in Boston (L. D. Caskey, 
Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 30 ff., No. 17), where 
such ornaments belong integrally to the composition while they are 
irrational in the Ludovisi Throne. Carpenter makes the right 
inference that the counterpart was of later date, but he believes 
rightly that both belong to approximately the same period (p. 50) 
and that the Boston throne is authentic Greek, not classicizing Roman 
or modern. The central figure of the Ludovisi Throne he explains 
not as Aphrodite, but as Hileithyia, in the kneeling attitude of a 
woman giving birth to a child, while the counter-part shows the 
procreative Eros. Eileithyia was identified with the Argive Hera. 
In the sanctuary of Hera, close to the mouth of the river Sele, the 
excavators, Mrs. Zancani Montuoro and Mr. Zanotti Bianco, found 
the terracotta figure of a kneeling woman with two attending Erotes, 
which they also named Hileithyia (Notizie degli Scavi, 1937, p. 219, 
note 6; Carpenter, p. 59, Pl. 20). If the interpretation is right, the 
fish and pomegranate on the Boston counterpart might be interpreted 
as fertility symbols. The purpose of the monument Carpenter does 
not decide. The reviewer is of the opinion that the two three-sided 
reliefs were the ends of a balustrade surrounding a bothros or 
favissa or pit or sacred well for sacrifices or votive offerings. The 
wings slope downward in the direction of the center balustrade which 
was made lower, so that the offerings could be thrown down or 
deposited in the pit. 

One of the theories which will hardly find adherents is the assump- 
tion that the Peliad on the relief in the Lateran standing opposite 
Medea was originally Medea herself, derived from a Polycleitan type 
in the shape of the “ Thusnelda ” in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence 
(pp. 62 ff., Pl. 21). The stance, as well as the drapery of the two 
figures, is absolutely different in each. There is no indication of a 
sword or sheath in the Florentine statue. The Amazon to which 
Carpenter compares her is not the one by Polyeleitos, but by Cresilas 
(Pl. 21; see Furtwiangler’s reasoning, defended with new arguments 
by Bieber, Jahrb., XX XIII [1918], pp. 49 ff.). The relief is not a 
second-rate original, but a good copy (see Goetze, in Rém. Mitt., 
LIII [1938], pp. 200 ff., Pl. 38). Carpenter disregards the copy 
in Berlin, perhaps regarding it with Kern, Jahrb., III (1888), pp. 
68 ff. and Lowy, Bull. Com., KXXV (1897), pp. 45 ff. as a forgery. 

The last part of the book (pp. 73 ff.) is dedicated to Hellenistic 
sculpture and the important problem of the transition from Hellen- 
istie to Roman art. Here one finds many excellent remarks some- 
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times inextricably entangled with unacceptable theories. The impor- 
tance of the study of coins is stressed, but they are misused for 
dividing not alone them but all Hellenistic sculpture into “ glyptic ” 
and “plastic” statuary. Under glyptic, Carpenter understands 
statuary cut down from a solid block, with contour lines as boun- 
daries and interior lines for details in terms of surface pattern, 
while under plastic, he understands statuary which substitutes linear 
analysis with stereomorphie configuration of solid actualities. He 
derives the schematic formulae and archaic qualities of early Greek 
sculpture from this technique of cutting into a solid block. While 
the glyptic approach is external, the plastic is internal, worked 
from within with the help of a mobile medium of wet clay or 
softened wax. “The shift of creative emphasis to the fluid clay— 
which is the fundamental form behind this new technique—must 
have profoundly influenced statuary composition” (p. 80). This 
shows distinctly how Carpenter believes technique to be the leading 
factor in the development of style. He accordingly separates (pp. 
77f.) in Hekler’s portrait book the glyptic constructions of the 
fourth and third centuries (Maussolos to Philetairos, about 350 to 
250) from the plastic ones (Sokrates Albani to the seated boxer of 
Apollonios, 250 to 50). Lysippos thus belongs to the classical glyptic 
tradition, as do the statues of Demosthenes and Poseidippos, which 
are still composed of multiplication of linear indications (p. 76). 
“The technique of physiognomical expression was not adequately 
mastered until the Hellenistic Age” (p. 74). Carpenter believes that 
this age has invented and perfected the art of human portraiture. 

The reviewer is of a different opinion. Individual portraiture was 
“invented ” in the fifth century, “ perfected ” in the fourth century, 
variegated, made more subtle and more passionate, and adapted to 
ugly and alien features in the Hellenistic period. When Lysistratos, 
the brother of Lysippos, corrected and improved the rendering of the 
human form by taking it in plaster from the living model (Pliny, 
N. H., XX XV, 153) he did not prepare the development of “ plastic ” 
portraiture, but he gave to the great portrait sculptors of the fourth 
century a new technique, which helped to develop their already 
existing realistic trend. I do not believe that technique is leading 
in the development of a style. It can hamper the artistic trend when 
undeveloped, and it can further it, when developed in accordance 
with the artist’s conceptions. 

Carpenter could not, of course, fail to see that there are “ plastic ” 
heads which do not agree with his belief that they begin not before 
the middle Hellenistic period. He tries to get rid of them by dating 
them in the first century B.C. The head of Epikouros is explained 
as an imaginary later version (p. 78, Pl. 34A) and, following 
Lippold and Crome, Menander becomes Vergil (pp. 96 ff., Pl. 30). 
But besides these two heads, which clearly stand in Lysippan tra- 
dition, we have the heads of Ptolemy I and Seleukos I on coins as 
well as in sculpture, all belonging to the same period of the early 
third century and all in the “plastic” style. I cannot see the 
identity of the Menander-Vergil with the della Valle relief from the 
Ara Pietatis Augustae, vowed by Tiberius in A. D. 22 and dedicated 
by Claudius A.D. 43 (pp. 98 ff., Pls. 31-32). The togati on the 
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relief have decidedly Roman features. They might be Propertius, 
Vergil, and Horace (p. 101), although this interpretation is only 
a “seductive hypothesis’; but the head of which we have about 88 
versions has only recently again been confirmed as Menander through 
the inscribed mosaic of Antioch (Antioch-on-the-Orontes, III, Camp- 
bell and Stillwell, pp. 185 ff., No. 131, Pl. 63; Friend, ibid., pp. 
248 ff.) and through theater tickets showing the name and bust of 
Menander, holding one of his masks as on the relief in the Lateran. 

The “ Hellenistic Ruler” of the Terme had already formerly 
been brought down by Carpenter from his generally accepted place 
in the middle of the second to the first century. He attributed him 
to Apollonios and tentatively named him Lucullus (A.J. A., XXXI 
[1927], pp. 160 ff.). In the Memoirs (pp. 80 ff.) he is separated 
from Apollonios and tentatively given to Arkesilaos. In a recent 
article (A. J..A., XLIX [1945], pp. 352 ff.) the identity is changed 
to Sulla while in the same volume Phyllis Williams combines the 
ruler with the boxer of the Terme to form a group of Amykos and 
the Dioskouroi (ibid., pp. 330 ff.). I do not think that the right 
solution has been found. 

A last ingenious hypothesis is the one which makes the Belvedere 
Torso of Apollonios a flute playing Marsyas (pp. 84ff., Pl. 26). 
The idea of using the two sockets in either leg above the knees for 
small marble struts supporting the ends of double flutes of unequal 
length makes an old suggestion of Hadaezek (Jahresh., X [1907], 
pp. 312 ff.) very likely. A reconstruction on paper would be desir- 
able. On the other hand, I am doubtful about the use made of a 
colossal torso from the Giardino della Pigna, now in the vestibolo 
rotondo of the Belvedere of the Vatican, for a colossal standing 
Apollo combined in a group with this Marsyas (pp. 88 ff., Pls. 27- 
28). I do not know of any Apollo in a similar dress. The fragment 
to me looks female, and it seems to be part of an architectural deco- 
ration, being itself built up of blocks like the drums of a column. 

Carpenter is afraid that the whole study of Greek portrait sculp- 
ture “ threatens to come to a standstill or even a complete breakdown 
because of a failure to put proper emphasis on morphological 
evolution.” He did not then know the new books on portraiture: 
L. Laurenzi, Ritratti Greci (1941), and K. Sehefold, Die Bildnisse 
der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker (1943), which are arranged 
according to periods and phases of sculpture. Another book by 
M. Bieber and A. B. Brett, Greek Portraits in Sculpture and on 
Coins, which—we hope—may appear in 1947, also will clarify some 
of the problems attacked in the last part of this inciting and 
challenging book by Carpenter. 

A word of praise is due to the Scuola tipografica Pio X, who 
printed the book, and the studio d’Arte fotografica Prof. Gaggiotti, 
who executed the clichés for the American Academy in Rome. 


MARGARETE BIEBER. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Les Papyrus Théodore Reinach, Tome II, publié par |’Institut de 
Papyrologie de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Paris 
sous la direction de Paut Couuarr. Cairo, Imprimerie de 
l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1940. Pp. ix + 139. 
(Bulletin de VInstitut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, Tome 
XXXIX.) 


Although the preface is dated January 15, 1939, this publication 
of the remaining papyri of the Reinach collection was not ready 
until the War had interrupted normal channels of trade, and my 
first acquaintance with it came through a visit to the French Institute 
in Cairo in the winter of 1944/45. Following by some thirty-five 
years the first volume, edited by Théodore Reinach himself, it owed 
its preparation to the presentation of the collection of papyri and 
ostraca'as a bequest to the Papyrus Institute of the University of 
Paris in 1930, and subsequently to the devotion of Paul Collart. 
Editing took the form which may well be followed more and more, 
as papyrologists settle down to the slow and sober business of pub- 
lishing systematically entire collections in place of the more exciting 
and easier business of publishing notabilia. Professor Collart, over 
a period of several years, put his students to work on the texts, re- 
examining them himself at the same time. The result was the 
gradual perfection and completion of reading and interpretation, so 
that at the end of the process, it was impossible to give specific credit. 
The names of the seminar members are given in the preface, and 
it is pleasant to see among them three Americans who have continued 
to distinguish themselves in the field, Lewis, Pearl, and Youtie. All 
collaborators may well be satisfied with the form in which their 
efforts appear. Editing is accurate, adequate, and restrained, the 
documentation sufficient without being overweighted with unneces- 
sary references. Each text is translated, and only problems of inter- 
pretation not made clear in the translation are treated in the notes. 
In general, the essential problems or importance of the texts are 
indicated clearly and briefly, and it is remarkable how much interest 
attaches to even small forbidding fragments, when properly studied. 

Of the eighty-five texts (nos. 59-143), thirty (nos. 59-88) are 
literary, or thirty-two, if one includes here a magical fragment (no. 
89) and a Coptie writing exercise (no. 90). They comprise, in addi- 
tion to the ostracon with Psalm CXL which has been much discussed, 
part of Exodus XL from a third century manuscript which contained 
all of that work, a late papyrus codex of the Psalms containing part 
of C and CI, a page from a fifth century Codex of the Hexahemeron 
of St. Basil, which appears here for the first time in the papyri, and 
small fragments of a prayer to the Virgin and of a homily. There 
are twelve fragments of Homer (nos. 65-76) which were published in 
1931 by Bataille and Collart, and, in the classical field, fragments of 
Xenophon’s Treatise on Hunting and Aristotle’s History of Animals, 
both newcomers in the papyri. Of the later writers, noteworthy is a 
verse encomium by the egregious Dioscorus of Aphrodito (no. 82). 
The little bat-conundrum (no. 84) was earlier published by Collart. 

Of the remaining texts, eighteen (nos. 91-108) are legal or business 
documents, eleven (nos. 109-119) are private letters, and twenty- 
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four (nos: 120-143) are receipts of various sorts written upon 
ostraca. Of particular interest are no. 91, a letter of the Prefect 
Maevius Honoratianus of A. D. 235 or better 238, with a bearing on 
the chronology of the reign of Maximinus in either case; nos, 93/94, 
which throw some new light on the hierotektones; no. 97, a denuncia- 
tion of a refugee woman, perhaps a slave, who had joined a soldier 
in the “fort”; the denunciation is made by another woman in the 
sixth year of a Ptolemy, presumably Philopator or Epiphanes, and 
because the soldier is a Greek (Demus) one would prefer the earlier 
date, placing the text shortly after the battle of Raphia, and letting 
one speculate that the woman may have come to Egypt as part of the 
spoil; no. 101, a payment in advance for wine to be delivered at the 
harvest; this type of document (see also the recently published P. 8. I. 
-4245-1247) has bothered the jurists who approach it from the point 
of view of Roman law, but the conception is Greek, and eminently 
sensible; payment in advance gives the farmer money to finance his 
crop, and in the case of wine, where the procedure is so common as 
to be regular, it assures him an immediate market, without even 
the obligation of furnishing his own containers; in Egypt, it should 
have been fairly easy to forecast the yield; no. 103, a nursing 
contract to provide lactation and care of a baby girl apo koprias; 
the cost to the owner was to be sixty drachmae plus extras each year 
for two years; rearing a slave was not cheap, and adults must have 
been scarce and expensive at the time (Tiberius; the text was pub- 
lished by Collart in 1932, the lower part having been acquired by 
the Rylands collection, P. Ryl. 178); nos. 111-115 are further to the 
archives of Heroninus, one of our best sources for the late fifties and 
sixties of the third century; no. 115 is of special interest, as antici- 
pating the well-known irrigation reforms of Probus (P. Oxy. 1409); 
no. 116, a letter of a son to his mother, with something of the fresh- 
ness and charm of the famous letter of Apion (B. G.U. 423); and 
finally nos. 117 and 118, private letters with much more life than 
the usual private letter from Egypt. 

There follow a few observations in detail. 

No. 84, the bat-conundrum. The second question is: ri trav 
rerparotwv ov Aal..]xre. Coming between the questions “ What 
quadruped is least seen by daylight?” and “ What flying creature 
suckles its young?” I am inclined to wonder whether the letters 
«re. could not be read as gre, i.e., rlartei, giving some such restora- 
tion as yelorlare;: “ What quadruped does not walk upon the 
ground?” 

No. 94, a sworn return by two hierotektones to the nome governor 
stating that they had (from the temple of Thoeris and Isis and 
Sarapis and associated gods in Oxyrhynchus) no yewpispov 7) rpdaodor, 
except at the time of the déyveta in the month Hadrianus, when they 
received cakes or scones. In addition to the general bearing this has 
on the temple returns in general (ypadai iepéwv Kai yerpiopov; see 
the forthcoming publication of the examples from Bacchias in the 
Yale Classical Studies by Elizabeth Gilliam), the text shows that, 
like the priests, the hierotektones submitted the return through repre- 
sentatives; the editor hesitates on this point, but I think unnecessarily. 

No. 95 purports to be a receipt for payment of the 3% customs 
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at the “ Gate ” of Soknopaiou Nesos. In addition to the many other 
difficulties with the text that the editor lists, childish handwriting, 
anomalous form, reversal in the order of the term Soknopaiou Nesos, 
the association of the eremophylakes and the dekanoi in one notifica- 
tion, and the enormous number of animals in one receipt to one 
importer (20 camels and 1,000 donkeys), there remains the additional 
problem of the amount of toll paid, 60,204 drachmae, giving at 3% a 
capital value of 15,000 drachmae per camel and 1,650 drachmae per 
donkey, entirely impossible under Claudius, when the currency was 
sound. The name of the month used, pnvis SeBaorov *Avexrjrov 
Oeov <ueydAov Swrypos, suggests that the writer was thinking in 
third century terms. If the whole document be not a forgery pure 
and simple, composed in the secretariat of an antiquities dealer, and 
the thing is not impossible, though association with the dealers 
themselves inclines one to regard it as unlikely—their attempted 
compositions take the form of chicken tracks—the editor’s theory 
of a schoolboy exercise may be accepted. It is certainly not genuine. 

In no. 96, Moveaiov should be a man’s name whether it be part of a 
place name or not, Movoaiov ydpaé or reiyos Movoaiov or something 
of that sort, as it is in the y(wpiov) Movoai[ov cited by the editor. 
His comments somewhat obscure this point. It is not the Movoaiov 
that bothers me here, but the é]zi which precedes it. 

In 98, a eatoecice cession of A. D. 109, the editor expresses uncer- 
tainty over the name OwtuoreAXiov. I should be inclined to take it as 
a variant of Vipsellius = Vipsanius. 

No. 106 is a loan from Euhemeria under Claudius or Nero. The 
basic structure, so far as it exists in the preserved right half of the 
papyrus, is as follows: dpodAoye 6 Seiva rau Seive Exew map’ avrov 
wr) ere Splaxuas éxarov dySojxovra [...... t]¢xov Tov dpyupiov 
Spayyov. The accusative roxov makes me wonder whether we have 
not a new contract setting up a new obligation both for the original 
loan (the 180 drachmae) and for the unpaid interest. This type of 
“fictitious ” contract is common in the first century; witness the 
many documents in P. Mich. Teb. II. 

No. 108 is a lease of a mill and bakery of the sixth century, where 
the daily payment of the rent and the right of immediate recovery of 
the property by the owner are noteworthy. 

No. 109 is a letter to a subordinate dealing with various business 
matters, but the account is not entirely clear. The editor reads as 
follows: cowl [oulevos 98 ....[.... x]gAKod map’ *AAKywndov Kai 
tAn[pdcas] AB ardoreAdv pow: éorw [6 Adyos] dod Ay T 
dpy(vpi)ov tS Aa & kai Ba owes lv Ayz, dore vor y (¢yvovrat) Aa Eou 
[..]. adrois Aa Tyé, and does not explain the arithmetic. I shouid 
restore €or. [ 5e Kat] aAAo Ay T apy (vpi)ov tS Aa dé kat [yadrxo]i 
Ayr, and [xa]! adrois. Taking the exchange ratio of 1: 610 between 
silver and bronze, which is not unreasonable at this time (131 B. C.)}, 
the account balances. “ Collecting (the amounts due in silver and) 
bronze from Alcimedes, and making up 2 talents, send them to me. 
There remains 3% talents (16 drachmae of silver = 9,760 drachmae 
of bronze and 1 talent 560 drachmae of bronze—i. e., in one account, 
or something of that sort—and 4,680 drachmae of bronze), so that 
there are for you 1 talent 5,240 drachmae and for ‘them’ 1 talent 
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3,760 drachmae.” The exact situation remains obscure, as commonly 
in papyrus letters. 

In the ostraca nos. 120-123, payment is made to the royal bank 
from collections from linen weavers over a period of sixteen months 
by one Psenchonsis son of Patemis, whom the editor regards as an 
oeconomos or the agent of the oeconomos; I do not see why he 
would not more naturally be the telones. In two of them, the per- 
centage of extra charges varies unaccountably, according to the 
editor’s interpretation. These are nos. 122/123, dated on the same 
day, and it seems easier to take the charges as made up of two parts, 
a 2% and a fixed fee of 6 drachmae. 

In no. 134, I wonder why the charge im(ép) yew(uerpias) cannot 
be actually for the survey, which must have been made or checked 
annually. 

In nos. 120 and 141, reference is made to lines of Demotie, neither 
reproduced nor translated. This seems a pity, even taking into 
consideration the scarcity of Demotists. Would not a tracing or 
photograph have been possible? 

Two minor misprints may be noted. In no, 125, line 7, A is 
presumably for B, and in the translation of no. 139, the words 
“Horos fils de” were omitted before “ Thotsutés.” 

With it all, the editor and his assistants are to be congratulated 
on a job well done, and to be wished equal success with the third part 
of the Reinach collection still unpublished. 


Postscript. In discussion with Octave Guéraud, Conservateur 
au Musée Egyptien in Cairo and a friend of papyrologists every- 
where, whom I asked to read the above, a number of additional 
observations developed, derived from his own reading of the volume, 
which he has had the kindness to allow me to add here. 

No. 117, line 5. Eide éay (translated “ Vois si”) must be for éav; 
ef. the twice repeated ef 7 av in the same text (lines 1 and 13). In 
the same text, *AxvAcivos is the Latin Aquilinus, a fact obscured by 
the rendering “ Aculeinos.” 

No. 82. Guéraud has noted two facts of vital importance for 
understanding Dioscorus’ encomium of Romanus, that the poem is, 
like its sister in London which formed part of the same diploma, 
an acrostic, giving the initial letters of the lines 4-17 as O KYPIOS 
PQMANOS, and that the last four lines, after the acrostic, lie 
outside the poem proper, and are a variant of a tag which Dioscorus 
used commonly to append to his encomia. This is particularly true 
of the last two, 


d|yiws 5 ypdwas more rovs S00 r[A]dxas 
K|ai cov xapager Tovs ypovous SirAdparte. 


Cf. P. Masp. Byz. 67131, Verso A (p. 15), 17f.: 


"Ey |payas Hoews Baxrihy dvo0 mwAdKas 
kai cov xapdén rods xpovous Siopart; 


ibid. 67279, Verso (p. 10), 12 f. 


"E] ypayas kal wadar ALe] xas [--— 
kai a[o]d xapdén rods x[povovs Sirrw | ya zi. 
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Possibly ibid. 67315, 38f. may be an expression of the same idea; 
although the language is something less than perspicuous: 


ae eee Lyplapidecor Atxas wor? Oeguoxapagas 
Sixdoov dud[t]Bonrov scov xpovov Supe xLapldoce. 


Except for the last, it seems clear that the correct reading and 
restoration in each case is 6 ypdwas, and the meaning is: “ He who 
has written this tablet (or folded piece of papyrus, which the reader 
holds) will also inscribe your ‘times’ in one.” P. Masp. Byz. 
67131 adds 


Nov py Katoxver ovyKpoteiv pe Svorvyx7, 


which is another form of the same sentiment that the Paris papyrus 
expresses in two lines: 


/ 4 \ ~ ~ ~ 
T loivy oF y’ aités cvvSpapov To "yo oKoTe 
‘ . l 4 ~ 4 , 
x ]ai py Karoxver avyxporeiv €[€]vous roré 


(where the editor prints xar’ oxvei and adds “ Lire Karoxvel). The 
meaning is: “ ; Only do not be unwilling to approve (or ‘support ’) 
wretched me,” and the author is referring to himself as gévovs roré, 
just as earlier in the poem he called himself 


pyTwp dpioros ei py evpuys wav. 
While certainty in such matters is obviously impossible, it is natural 
to think of Dioscorus circulating his encomia among possible clients, 
with the offer of similar praise in return for their patronage. 
The central, fragmentary, part of the poem is difficult. In line 11, 
yvo]unv becomes pol|unv, and probably one should print pév davdpetav 
instead of Mevaydpeiav. Probably line 10 should be printed 


ao|d0s, madatds &<s> Mévav8pos, trois Adyors. 


Line 12 is certainly z[a]p’ piv instead of y[d]p, but the sense 


remains obscure. In general, the poem is an elaboration of the 
antithesis expressed in lines 14 f.: 


d|xpiros épus 7a Surda Tov dpetawv 
vjewrepos mwav[é]vriwos téyns [Kal] yévovs, 


and the arrangement is largely, if not entirely, by couplets. Cf. lines 
10f.: codds . . . pounv; 16f.: 6rABiSdainwv ... codos. This would 
lead me to expect in line 9 something to contrast with the Aoyiopuov 
axp.By of line 8, and an antithesis of some sort to occur in lines 12 f., 
although I do not see the solution. The reference to Isocrates is 
mysterious. He does not, so far as the indices show, use the term 
poun avSpeia, and while one might read the adjective icoxparis, the 
subject of A¢éye. would then be to seek. The writer uses the second 
person of the subject of the poem, Romanus, and of the reader (if 
the theory of the closing lines is correct), and only refers to himself 
in the third person, seemingly, in lines 6f., and perhaps with the 
Eévovs of line 19. But commendation of himself at this point would 
leave little room for the encomium proper (e.g., “wise like old 
Menander in the arts of speech—or ‘ verse,’ since godds is especially 
appropriate of a poet—equally mighty in manly strength, he 
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states’). The key probably lies in lines 12 f., tantalizing with only 
one or two missing letters, but Dioscorus does not always make 


sense to us moderns. 
C. BrapForD WELLES. 


Camp RussEtL B. Hucxstep, Ecypt. 





Ropert CoHeN. La Gréce et |’Hellénisation du monde antique. 
Nouvelle édition. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1939. 
Pp. xlvii + 696. 300 fr.; 13/- in England. (Clio, Introduction 
aux Etudes Historiques, Vol. II.) 


The first edition was reviewed only twice in English, though by no 
less authorities than W. W. Tarn (J. H.8., LV [1935], p. 255) and 
J. A. O. Larsen (C. P., XXX [1935], pp. 182-3), both very favor- 
ably; on the continent there were at least eighteen reviews. Of the 
second edition, which is now available outside France, I have seen 
no reviews. Since La Gréce is incontestably the best bibliography 
of Greek history in existence, and yet remains little known in the 
U. S. A., some notice would seem to be in order. 

The Clio series was planned to cover in 13 volumes the history 
of the Middle East and of Europe from the earliest times to 1919, 
and all but the volume on the eighteenth century were actually 
issued. (In addition there were to be two volumes covering the 
history of art [not yet issued], four fascicules of historical maps 
[that on ’ Epoque contemporaine only not issued], and four fasci- 
cules of Textes et Documents [two not issued].) The design of the 
series seems to have been to provide “handbooks” which could 
actually be held in one hand, containing “ introductions” which 
would really introduce the reader—with a bow, a title, and a witty 
French remark—to all the authorities worth knowing. M. Robert 
Cohen’s book, the longest but one of the Clio series, will illustrate the 
difficulties as well as the good sense of this conception. 

Any bibliography of a field so vast and so productive as Greek 
history ages rapidly. The first edition of La Gréce was printed in 
1934; the second is dated 1939, but since the preface was written on 
Jan. 1, 1939, there is really not much material later than 1937. The 
second edition records more reviews and articles in periodicals than 
the first edition, which it supersedes in all other respects as well. 
Being now virtually ten years old, it too will soon be ready to be 
superseded. 

A bibliography ought to lie open and flat, and ought to be easily 
legible. The date 1945 on the last page of the copy before me 
indicates a new printing and excuses the poor quality of the paper 
and the handling of the signatures, which is so faulty that I am 
advised not to have the volume bound; my copy of the first edition, a 
better book but also too plump, became awkward enough in buckram. 
As in the first edition, the bibliographical matter is set in a font so 
minute that there are 62 lines on each page, with eleven lines to the 
inch; it is no joy to read. Moreover the swarm of tiny letters has 
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bred numerous typographical errors, so that, for instance, along with 
eight other slips, one scholar’s name appears in three different forms, 
two of them erroneous, all within one paragraph (p. 233). Defects 
of this sort are especially unhappy in a bibliography, and they 
ante-date the war. 

The author divides Greek history into 26 chapters, and writes 
several pages of his own as text for each. These pages are some- 
times straight factual summaries, but more often are points of view, 
correctives, novelties, syntheses, abstractions, or observations of some 
other kind; if not always profound, they are generally stimulating 
and often acute. Their length increases from about a dozen pages 
each for the earlier periods to more than 30 pages each for the 
chapters on the Hellenistic period, a difference which doubtless 
reflects the author’s own studies. The meat of the book, however, is 
in the bibliographical Notes, which occupy some 212 out of 660 
pages. Between the author’s “text” and the Notes, there is no 
organic connection, in the sense that there are no references from the 
one to the other, so that the Notes can be used without the text. 
This is sensible. 

The Notes themselves on (or rather after) each chapter are divided 
in each case into Sources, Bibliographie, and Etat actuel des ques- 
tions. These categories naturally tend to run into one another, so 
that it is necessary, as Cohen is careful to point out (p. xlv), to read 
all three parts in order to get what the chapter provides. Avoiding 
mere lists, the author usually writes his items into consecutive prose, 
so that a certain logic and movement animate each paragraph, and 
an occasional word of praise or scorn adds sting. 

Hardly a living person could appraise accurately the quality of the 
whole. From many samplings at points where I happen to know the 
“literature ” better than at others, I can only record the impression 
that any specialist would be able to add to, rearrange, and generally 
improve what is printed on his own section; items of unequal scope 
or of dubious merit are sometimes lumped together; some important 
works are omitted, and numerous consequential articles. Naturally 
too the author, though he ranges over all aspects of the subject, from 
numismaties to religion, and all the relevant languages, has not quite 
the same knowledge of or sympathy for non-French works that he 
has for French. At the same time, I venture to assert that few 
scholars, no matter how expert, can read far in any of the 26 sets 
of Notes without encountering some new and welcome title. Taken 
as a whole, La Gréce is an astonishing show of knowledge. 

To use the book properly, one should note that the 26 chapters 
are preceded by a systematic Bibliographie générale of Greek history 
(pp. ix-xlv). The abbreviations are concealed on page xlv. It 
should be noted further that repetition has been generally (and 
wisely) avoided, so that titles bearing, for instance, on the Athenian 
constitution appear in several places, and a scholar who wishes to 
learn about it in the Fourth Century should consult not only pp. 
358-62, but also xxix-xxxii, and besides 120-9, 196, 230-40, 282, 306-7, 
and 308-9. The index, pp. 663-81, will help, in conjunction with 
the table of contents, pp. 683-95. 

Distinguished already as the devoted but by no means slavish 
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(p. xxx) pupil and collaborator of Gustave Glotz, M. Robert Cohen 
had the courage to tackle two or three other jobs of comparable 
magnitude simultaneously. One can only wish that with unimpaired 
fortitude he may soon carry through the contemplated third edition 
of La Gréce (p. vii); and that in doing so he may make the whole 
body of Notes into a thinner separate volume, easily opened, and 
legibly printed from revised, up-to-date copy. Just as several 
scholars, Cloché particularly, helped on this present edition (p. vii), 
so there are many others now who would be pleased to express 
gratitude by assistance. Only a third edition could make the second 
cease to be indispensable. 


Note. After the above was in proof I learned with regret that 
Cohen died in 1941. He held the post of professeur at the Lycée 


Henri-IV, and was a son-in-law of Glotz. 
SterLtinc Dow. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 





EIRIK VANDVIK. Genetivus und Ablativus Qualitatis. Oslo, Jacob 
Dybwad, 1942. Pp. 115. 


Descriptive grammars of Latin are accustomed to recognize a 
difference between the genitive and ablative of description, or quality, 
in the sense that the former is used of permanent, innate character- 
istics and the latter of conditions which are usually of a more tem- 
porary nature (cf., for example, Kiihner-Stegmann, Ausfihrliche 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache [Hannover, 1912], pp. 454 ff.). 

The monograph under consideration aims to define more precisely 
the usage of the two constructions in question, to explain deviations 
from normal usage, and to compare the practice followed by a rather 
wide range of authors, including not only most of those of the 
Republican Period but also Livy and several authors of the Silver 
Age, especially Tacitus. 

Careful prose-writers of the Republic, according to evidence sum- 
marized on page 60, observe the conventional usage for expressions 
of innate quality or character: if the expresion is predicative, the 
ablative is used, but if it is adnominal, the genitive is used, with 
exceptions allowed in either case if departure from normal practice 
is necessary in order to preserve clearness of sense or concinnity 
among codrdinated word-groups. The use of the genitive, however, 
is further restricted by a tendency to avoid its application among 
nouns and adjectives of the third and fourth declensions. The reason 
is an attempt to avoid endings in -s, which were disagreeable to the 
ear of Cicero, as they were to that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
The genitive of words of the fifth declension seems also to have been 
in disfavor, though presumably not for the same reason. Some 
readers may perhaps find the portion of the book dealing with 
euphony unconvincing and prefer a different explanation for the 
preponderance of second-declension words in the genitive of quality. 
Bennett,1 II, pp. 93ff., follows the doctrine of Wackernagel, 


18yntax of Harly Latin (Boston, 1914). 
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Mélanges de Saussure, pp. 135f., in regarding the designation of 
quality as an old inherited function of the Italo-Celtic 7-genitive. 
It should be observed, however, that in the present connection 
Bennett is dealing chiefly with expressions of the type flocci facio - 
rather than with the adnominal genitive of quality. In any case 
Vandvik seems to have proved his point where Cicero is concerned 
(pp. 28 ff.). Whether we are to assume that Sallust, Caesar, and 
Nepos also adhered to the same practice is not entirely clear, though 
the brief summary of facts on page 35 is evidently intended to 
include them. Unfortunately their works are so limited in extent 
that statistical method cannot be applied to them with nearly the 
same hope of success as in the case of Cicero. 

Parallel with the careful practice observed by the educated prose- 
writers of the Republic, there were two other traditions which made 
their influence felt in the prose of even good writers in the Empire. 
One was the careless speech of the uneducated masses, said to be 
reflected in the works of the “ Continuators of Caesar,” the authors 
of the Alexandrian, Spanish, and African Wars. The other factor 
was Republican and Augustan poetry, where normal syntactical 
usage is frequently sacrificed for metrical reasons. The careful 
writers of the Republic, however, are also held partly responsible 
for the breakdown of the old case-distinction, because they some- 
times allowed stylistic considerations to influence their case-usage. 
The “ Second Group,” in which the author includes the Continuators 
of Caesar, Cicero’s correspondents, Livy, and most writers of the 
Silver Age, was characterized by an increased use of the genitive 
where old usage called for the ablative, and also by disregard for 
Cicero’s habit of avoiding third and fourth-declension genitives. 
Tacitus shows a partial reversion to Ciceronian practice and observes 
concinnity to an extent which is surprising in view of his usual 
avoidance of it. 

The monograph is excellently organized and extremely useful as a 
detailed analysis of a phase of syntax which is touched only very 
lightly in the familiar grammars. The range is wide enough to 
cover all the prose-writers of the first rank, and the evolution from 
early Latin to Tacitus is well illustrated in several statistical tables. 
Considerable space is also devoted to the case-usage for particular 
words or word-classes expressing qualities (pp. 64 ff.). 

On page 65 the passage quoted from Livy 6, 42, 4 should read: 
... obsidionem, tardi magis rem exitus quam dub... On page 92 
the reference to Nepos 12, 3, 1 should be cited as 11, 3, 1. 


JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Luiat M. Ucournt. L’Acropoli di Butrinto. Rome, Scalia—Editore, 
1942. Pp. xv-+ 291; 248 figs.; 25 pls. Lire 300 in 1942. 
(Albania Antica, III.) 


Butrinto was the Venetian name for the site of Buthrotum or 
Buthrotos, on the mainland opposite the northern bulge of Corfu. 
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Protinus aerias Phaeacum abscondimus arces 
Litoraque Epiri legimus portuque subimus 
Chaonio et celsam Buthroti accedimus urbem. 


The site achieved importance early as a market for the Corcy- 
raeans. In Hellenistic and Roman times it constituted the main port 
of the Epirote coastal plain and a starting point for the journey to 
Dodona. 

The Italian excavations of Buthrotum were directed by Luigi M. 
Ugolini from 1928 until his death in an airplane accident at the end 
of 1936. The results were to be published in three volumes of 
Albania Antica: one installment devoted to the Acropolis walls, the 
fountain of Junia Rufina, the Roman aula, the nymphaeum, and the 
sanctuary of Asclepius; a second devoted to the theatre; and a third 
devoted to the baptistry and minor excavations. G. Q. Giglioli saw 
the first installment through the press in 1942, six years after the 
author’s death, but the other two installments had not yet reached 
the printer by the' summer of 1944. The one published installment, 
L’Acropoli di Butrinto, constitutes the third volume of a series in 
which the second volume, concerning the Acropolis of Phoenice, 
appeared in 1932. 

Buthrotum is mentioned by Hecataeus, but the archaeological 
evidence on its early history is not yet clear. Traces of two as yet 
undefined periods precede that part of the walls dated by Ugolini to 
the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century B.C., while 
he assigns other sections to the fourth and third centuries and to 
later periods. These fourth century and Hellenistic walls are the 
most impressive ancient fortifications on Albanian soil after those 
of Phoenice. Buthrotum and the Chaones of course belonged to the 
Epirote kingdom. An inscription, which Ugolini assigns, without 
explanation but perhaps on the basis of the lettering, to the second 
half of the third century B. C. and which might have been engraved 
even in the second century, is dated by the president (zpocrdras) of 
the Chaones and by the priest of Asclepius. 

Sometime in the second century the Prasaebi replace the Chaones 
in control of Buthrotum, where the inscriptions are now dated by 
both the general and president (zpoordaras) of the Prasaebi, and, 
in one case, by the priest of Zeus Soter as well. The author, who 
perhaps intended to discuss the problem elsewhere, offers no sugges- 
tion as to the occasion and manner of this important change. The 
reviewer believes that the change came about as a result of the 
Roman reaction to the nefarious behavior of the Chaones during 
the ascendancy of Charops, the most bestial and brutal man of whom 
Polybius had ever heard. Without knowledge of the development 
at Buthrotum H. H. Sceullard, “ Charops and Roman Policy in 
Epirus,” J. R. S., XXXV (1945), pp. 58-64, has indicated the strong 
probability that Charops belonged to the tribe of the Chaones and 
that the extraordinary Roman brutality, which fell, as Polybius says, 
chiefly on the Molossians and which effected the destruction of some 
seventy centers of inhabitation and the enslavement of 150,000 
Epirotes, was incited by Charops for the sake of eliminating the 
ancient rivals of the Chaones. The indignant reaction of Aemilius 
Paullus and of the pontifex maximus Aemilius Lepidus and, pre- 
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sumably, of other Roman leaders must have struck the Chaones 
shortly after the death of Charops in 157 B.C. The Romans now 
ruled a more divided Epirus. The Molossians had been in large part 
extirpated, and the Chaones lost at least the chief Epirote port and 
the revenues therefrom. Possession of the main coastal town by a 
weak tribe assured the Romans easy access to the country and a 
control more rapidly assertible. 

Ugolini cites Stephen of Byzantium to show that the Prasaebi 
were a Thesprotian tribe. The reviewer, furthermore, identifies them 
with the Perrhaebi quorum mons Pindus of Pliny (N. H., IV, 1, 2), 
with the Epirote Perrhaebi of Strabo (IX, 5, 12), with the Perrhaebi 
to whom Appian (Iilyrica, 2) assigns an Illyrian origin, and with 
the Perhaebi who are mentioned in the Iliad (II, 749-50) as dwelling 
about Dodona, where the Molossians appear to have supplanted them. 
Since the month Kdpveos appears in a decree of the Prasaebi 
(Ugolini, p. 207) as Kpdveos, the reviewer believes that the name 
IIpaoarBo. can be equated with a form *Ilapoa:Bo. = TlepparBot. 
Published at Buthrotum, the proxeny decree of the Council and 
Assembly of the Prasaebi in favor of a Corcyraean extends to him 
privileges év IIpaca:Bia. 

After the civil war Julius Caesar settled some of his veterans here 
and Buthrotum became a colony. Subsequently both Greek and 
Latin inscriptions occur with the Greek predominating by the second 
century. The one official document, an honorary inscription, belongs 
apparently to the late second or early third century after Christ, and 
it is composed in Greek. 

Along with the inscriptions from the Acropolis of Buthrotum 
Ugolini publishes on page 214 a document found near Phoenice in 
1930. It is edited as follows: 


Q. Trebonius ———— 

dec(urio) Buthrot(i) m——— 

Annal. ineol. f[a—-—-—- 

Iunia A(uli) ]1(iberta) Amm[ia —-—— 
5 [dje suo fece[runt] 


Ugolini dates the document correctly to the first century of the 
principate. In regard to line 3 he writes: “ La formula annal. incol. 
si riferisce evidentemente a qualche aspetto dell’ incolatus; se qui, 
come sembra, si tratta di annalis incola, é@ un’ espressione di tutta 
nuova.” However, the excellent photograph reveals not fal but 
ea[. Hence I restore m[ag (ister) | \ saan in col(onia) ea[ dem]. 
If two letters only are missing at the end of line 2, then two letters 
only are missing at the end of line 1, where a phrase like Q. f. may 
be postulated. This style without the cognomen is quite possible in 
the first century of the principate. 

In line 5 the last complete letter is I, not E, and after it appears 
the horizontal bar of a T. The inscription may be re-edited: 


Q. Trebonius [. .], 

dec. Buthrot., m[ag. ] 
annal. in col. "ea[dem]. 
Iunia A. 1. Amm{[ia] 
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5 de suo fecit [. . .] 
Sr 1 ieee? OH os 3 


Examination of the photographs suggests a few corrections in other 
inscriptions: 

In the manumission document on page 117: ’Orpdra, lines 2-3; 
]oexa| m [apap jevdcas, lines 10-11; Ev@pa|vo[pos, O]iAapyos ’"Erwpdovoros, 
lines 12-13. 

In the inscription on page 119: Zworpdrov, line 5. 

In the proxeny decree on page 206: Nixa[p]édov II[....]orara (a 
demotic, not the title rov [mpo]lordra), line 1; olouévov, line 5; 
o[vver]a:[vé]|cavros, lines 5-6; IpacaiSwy, line 8; dré[A]eay, line 10. 
The “iscrizione incompiuta” at the top of page 207 is part of this 
document. 

In the third inscription on page 207 some of the dashes are misplaced 
and the last letter is alpha. 

In the honorary inscription on page 209: [K]uvriavdy, line 4. 

In the first inscription of page 217: [f.] c., line 6. 


The bulk of the inscriptions were found in the theatre and await 
publication in the pertinent volume. But fifty-seven new inscriptions 
or inscribed fragments and the texts which Cyriacus of Ancona 
copied from three inscriptions now lost are included in the present 
volume. ; 

Of special interest to philologists are the ancient testimonia cited 
at length. They include the episode Aeneid, III, 291-507, thirty- 
four passages from Cicero’s letters, and numerous less familiar 
ancient references, to which should be added the above studied 
inscription from Phoenice and one famous inscription from Delphi, 
where, as W. S. Ferguson has reminded the reviewer, a reference to 
Buthrotum on a new fragment was reported by G. Daux, Delphes 
au Ime et au I* siécle (Paris, 1936), p. 17, note 2. 

The zeal of the excavator, the richness of the illustrations, the 
index, and the magnificence of the printing deserve special recogni- 
tion. The “ Nike di Butrinto,” a relief 0.77 m. high, presumably of 
Parian marble and dated by the excavator around 420 B.C., may 
be admired in Plate XXII. 

Certain statements of S. Zuber, who contributes an appendix 
(pp. 271-8) on the geological history of the Epirote coastal plain, 
can be summarized as follows. Many parts of the Mediterranean 
coast are affected by slow seismic action, now up, now down—subsi- 
dence or elevation of the terrain which may amount to several 
decimeters a century, sufficient to produce profound changes in the 
hydrographic system and in the condition of the ports. Since the end 
of the Quaternary Period the eastern coast of the Ionian and South 
Adriatic Seas has been subsiding as far north as Valona, and the 
best place in which to study the phenomenon is the swampy plain 
around Buthrotum, where perhaps even a large part of the ancient 
town has remained buried beneath the modern swamps and lagoons 
with only the Acropolis and other hills available to archaeological 
investigation. Likewise the coasts of Apulia, Lucania, and Calabria 
reveal traces of slow subsidence. The opposite development, a 
gradual elevation of terrain with accompanying desiccation, has 
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ruined the harbor sites of Paestum, Selinus, and perhaps even 
Agrigentum, just as subsidence has affected the area of Buthrotum, 
Sybaris, and Metapontum. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JOHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





InceMaR During. Aristotle’s De Partibus Animalium: Critical and 
Literary Commentaries. Goteborg, Wettergren and Kerbers 
Forlag, 1943. Pp. 223. Kr. 10. (Géteborgs kungl. Vetenskaps- 
och Vitterhets-Samhdlles Handlingar, Sjatte Foljden, Ser. A, 
Band 2, No. 1.) 


In this useful and pioneer edition there are three preliminary 
discussions: 1. Structure and growth of the lectures On the Parts 
of Animals; 2. The manuscript tradition; 3. The Y-recension. Then 
follows the commentary, including a revised text of 691b 28-695a 
28, from which the too sophisticated influence of Y is eliminated. 
There are three brief indexes: subject matter, language, and passages 
discussed. 

In a full discussion of Aristotle’s biological works the author 
deduces that there were three successive courses of lectures. De 
Part. An. II-IV with its emphasis on function rather than on struc- 
ture appears first in the second course. The first book was written 
later and served to introduce the third course, which was delivered 
at Athens soon after 335 B.C. It comprised Hist. An., De Part. An. 
II-IV, De Incessu, De Anima, De Motu An., Parva Naturalia, De 
Gener. An. The argument is detailed and includes a complete list 
of references in De Part. An. to other works of Aristotle and a 
partial list of references to De Part. An. With regard to the text the 
author’s most novel conclusion, which I find justified, is that Y in 
many places offers a paraphrase rather than a copy of the work. 
She gives long lists of concordances and disagreements between 
manuscripts and lists of emendations, including fifteen of her own. 
She rejects most other proposed emendations including all but seven 
of Peck’s approximately 150. She gives a stemma, but agrees that 
manuscripts were provided with variant readings and were corrected 
from each other, so that in practice the editor must be an eclectic. 
The Commentary of Michael of Ephesus is equivalent to another 
manuscript in many respects. No help is derived from scholia. One 
reading is taken from the Latin translation of William of Moorbeke. 
The unpublished Arabic version and Michael Scot’s unpublished 
Latin translation of it have so far hardly been used. 

It would be easier to trace the relations of manuscripts if the 
author had been able to carry out her original intention of making 
new collations and publishing a complete critical text. Her argument 
that E derives from a papyrus with twelve letters to the line seems to 
me unproved. Homoeoteleuton vitiates any such conclusion. In any 
ease all the contents of a manuscript should be considered together, 
not merely a single work. 
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The commentary will be indispensable to future editors, since it 
provides in most eases decisive evidence in favor of the tradition, 
often making points that editors and translators have missed. She 
has caught two mistaken accents that were becoming traditional. Her 
emendations, however, are probably no more final than those of 
others. The statement that in one sense (so Peck) a part of a 
blood-vessel is a blood-vessel at 647b 18 is confirmed by 654b 2-4, 
where we read that all blood-vessels are but parts of a single blood- 
vessel. At 694a 23 Oepyov for é€opuov is most unplausible. Uncials 
will not explain the xi. Sophocles uses agoppyos, which is a good 
parallel; and in the Meteorologica we find é£w épyev, which would be 
a plausible emendation, if any were needed. At 650a 6 it would 
be easier to read kai ravrnv <rod\Anvy> worep xtA. At 66la 4 the 
same result may be got by taking éoriv 7 (4 MSS) aio@eots as stand- 
ing by incorporation and attraction for évia aitodeois éorw, nv. At 
696a 29 I differ from her and Peck both: “for the flat part does 
not hinder their movement there.” At 693a 12-14 the correct transla- 
tion provides convincing evidence in favor of her treatment of the 
text: “For such a (hooked) beak is useful for domination and 
essential for feeding on animals.” The mistake of Cicero in taking 
for Aristotle’s the work that he translated in his Topica explains 
the statement of his about style that puzzles the author. 

While much remains to be done, a good foundation has been 
established by this commentary. It is, as the author says, a torso. 
Let us hope that she will soon be able to continue her study of the 
manuscripts. Above all we may be grateful that she writes in 
English, not in Swedish. Naturally there are many slips in the 


English, but they are seldom or never fatal to understanding. The 
Greek is almost free from misprints. I liked the remark that those 
are most scornful of medieval Greek scholars who have least 
acquaintance with them. 


L. A. Post. 


HaAvERFORD COLLEGE. 





PIERRE CHANTRAINE. Grammaire homérique (phonétique et mor- 
phologie). Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1942. Pp. 526. 
(Collection de philologie classique, I.) 


The scholars of France worked industriously at their scholarly 
tasks during the German occupation; scholarship was for them 
pretty nearly the only safe career at that time, for the French 
universities were, as one correspondent writes, centers of the under- 
ground resistance. Many of my friends, I hear, were imprisoned for 
shorter or longer periods; but the vast majority have come through 
with their lives at least. 

Among those who were ever active at their studies is the author 
of this volume, which represents the fruits of years of hard work. 
As I read it through attentively, it seems as if no linguistic problem 
of the Homeric poems is left untouched, and as if all the previous 
studies, countless as they are (p. 3), had been digested and utilized. 
The volume is divided into 43 chapters, on the following subjects: 
I, orthography; II-XIII, phonology; XIV-XV, aspiration and ac- 
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centuation; XV-XXI, morphology of nouns, adverbs, adjectives, 
pronouns; XXII-XXXII, the present stems of verbs; XXXIII- 
XXXVI, the aorists; XX XVII, the perfect: XXXVIII, the future; 
XXXIX, the modes; XL, the personal endings; XLI, the augment; 
XLII, the infinitives; XLIII, use of the particles ay and xé. An 
index (pp. 503-23) lists about 3500 words and passages discussed 
in the text. 

But such an index does not give an idea of the meticulous detail 
of the work: there must be at least five times as many words and 
passages cited in the text as are listed in the index. It would be hard 
to find any omission of word or form that is troublesome to the 
scholar. Thus two chapters, comprising pages 116 to 164, are 
devoted to the digamma, the first to the initial digamma, the second 
to the vocalization of the digamma. His summary of conclusions on 
the initial digamma (p. 157) is typical of conclusions on other 
problems as well; I translate and condense slightly: “ The initial 
digamma existed in the oldest epic formulas (Aeolic), but when the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were formed it made itself felt in the metrics 


- only by tradition. Thus inside the old formulas the digamma was 


preserved by the metrics, even in sections of later composition; and 
in most of the poems, forms with digamma and forms without 
digamma, stand in close neighborhood. Even in the old formulas the 
text has often been modernized, as by the insertion of a particle or a 
change in a declensional ending, to compensate for an unappreciated 
digamma. But it is quite impossible to restore systematically the 
digamma in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the philologues who 
attempt this restoration give an inexact picture of the text and of the 
language.” 

A few special points may be noted. Page 7: The doctrine that 
in the oldest written Greek a repeated vowel (i.e., representing two 
syllables) may be written but once, is current among French scholars, 
but I have never found or seen any evidence in its favor. When 
consonants are thus reduced, and they were so reduced, there is no 
reduction of the obvious number of syllables. Page 25: The v of 
Aeolic (and of some other dialects) for the o of general Greek may 
rest upon a pre-Greek reduced o (sometimes represented by %, as 
shwa tertium), with extensions: cf. also wé vw«rds and Latin nox 
noctis, with accented o of the nominative generalized in Latin, and 
unaccented @ of genitive and dative generalized in Greek. 

Page 33: Can it not be possible that at the outset the long syllable 
of the arsis could be replaced by two shorts, as in iambics? Then 
such contractions as tyixepwv for ixépal¢]ov would have been 
unnecessary, and could be late innovations to meet the later require- 
ment of no resolutions. Page 71, line 14: pewvéwro does not occur in 
W 323, but in ¥ 361. But the misprints are not commonly confusing, 
though the lack of a comma after l’aoriste in § 186, line 3, makes the 
sentence hard to understand. Page 99 inf.: eiv before a vowel may 
stand not for évy with lengthening, but for its alternative évi > év: > «iv. 
Page 114, line 26: It must be an inadvertence that iovpes is said to 
be used at end of the verse. Page 114, line 34: Latin fera has e, not @. 
Page 159 med.: avépvoav for the impossible *avépvoav is not merely 
an instance of vocalizing the digamma, but of assimilation in 
*av-cépvoav to dgcé-, whence ave-. But where -v¢- is not a product 
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of composition, the nasal remains, as in xaravera: (misprinted 
karavecat, page 161, line 19). Page 212: on iyap iyo, ef. now Bolling, 
Lang., XXI (1945), pp. 49-54. Page 406: Chantraine demonstrates 
the correctness of his conclusion that the aorist in -@nv is a new 
development, replacing more frequently athematic aorists, but some- 
times sigmatic aorists. As he has shown in other studies, the Greek 
verb has gone an astonishing distance from its Proto-Indo-European 
antecedents. Page 418 inf.: Aorist 3d pl. ifov might be explained as 
a contamination of imperfect ixoy and aorist *ifay. Page 497, note 
2: In 2417, where Chantraine expects davyy but the manuscripts, 
he says, have gavein, Mazon’s Budé edition of 1938 has avin on the 
authority of two papyri, and I find ¢avyy also in G. Hermann’s 
edition of 1827. 

Chantraine’s volume—as those who are acquainted with his pre- 
vious work will know without being told—is a credit to its author and 
to French scholarship, and at once receives a permanent and honor- 
able place in the essential literature of Homeric studies. 


RoLanpD G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Mémorial des Etudes latines, publié 4 l’oceasion du vingtiéme anni- 
versaire de la Société et de la Revue des Etudes latines; offert 
par la Société 4 son fondateur J. Marouzeau. Paris, Société 


d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1943. Pp. 688. 


Jules Marouzeau is well known in this country as an outstanding 
exponent of sound elassical scholarship in all its aspects. It was 
to promote such studies that in 1923 he founded the Société des 
Etudes latines and established its Revue, of which one volume has 
been issued for every subsequent year, even for those of the German 
occupation—except that the volumes for 1943 and 1944 were com- 
bined into one publication (pp. 314: issued in 1945). To celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the society and of its review, Marouzeau 
planned that a special volume should be issued containing a balance 
sheet of scholarly results and a programme for future activities. 
But the Society took over the project and with J. Cousin as general 
editor brought out the volume as a well deserved tribute to Marou- 
zeau himself. It was presented to him in a private ceremony at the 
Sorbonne, on December 19, 1943. 

The original plan was followed. Each article is a summary of 
the progress of the last twenty years in some special field, with 
indication of problems still awaiting solution. There are thirty-seven 
articles, grouped under the headings linguistics and philology, 
literary history, historical and auxiliary sciences, teaching and docu- 
mentation—a distribution which corresponds to the wide range of 
Marouzeau’s own interests and publications. Each article deserves 
careful study; it is in fact a little monograph, with rich references 
to the recent literature. The most considerable of these, by far, 
is that by Ch. Picard of the Sorbonne, on the arts of ancient Italy; 
it extends from page 500 to page 605, and with a full review of 
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studies in this large field is devoted to showing that the arts of Italy 
were not a mere imitation of the arts of Greece. An unusual feature 
is that the article on Latin stylistics (pp. 104-116) consists of 
extracts from Marouzeau’s own writings; as he was the foremost 
worker in this rather elusive field, it was felt that it could be better 
represented in this way than by entrusting it to another scholar. 

I might, I suppose, give a critique of a selection of the articles in 
the volume; but I should doubtless select those which interest me 
rather than those which will interest the readers of this review. 
I therefore prefer to say something of him whom the volume honors. 

Marouzeau has always been interested in investigations whose 
results shall advance man’s knowledge of the field concerned. Under 
his influence his Revue has made a practice of suggesting topics 
which deserve further study, and every five years it carried an index 
of these topics. The present Mémorial, originally planned as 
volume XXI of the Revue des Etudes latines, carries an index of 
these topics in the whole twenty volumes (amounting to 293 items 
with 385 references. Truly those who say that there is nothing more 
to do : the classics should peruse this exhibit, which applies to Latin 
alone! 

But Marouzeau is not merely a scholar. Those who have the 
volume should look at the photograph which serves as frontispiece; 
if he does not appreciate the human qualities which are there 
revealed, he is blind indeed. For I have seldom seen a more ex- 
pressive representation. In it I can see why Marouzeau is so beloved 
by his students—not merely admired, but beloved. In 1932 I was 
with him at Nimes, at the first international meeting of the Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé: he came there from Paris with about 
twenty-five young men and women, his students and the students of 
his immediate colleagues. He treated them as though they were 
younger members of his own family, and they loved it. I saw much 
of him and them at this time, and noted not merely their respectful 
affection for him, but also their exemplary behavior toward one 
another. The whole picture is a very happy memory to me. 

That the Mémorial should appear as a tribute to the founder of 
the journal, is, as I have said, most fitting. Those who have written 
for it represent the Sorbonne and the other important foundations 
in Paris, and ten of the provincial universities, with a scattering 
from other institutions and places. But in the authorship there was 
a great gap: the German occupation prevented the participation of 
foreign scholars, with two exceptions. Therefore, to mark the inter- 
national character of Marouzeau’s influence and reputation, there is 
now in preparation a volume, the contributors to be non-French, 
under the editorship of Dr. Juliette Ernst of Bale (52, Riitimeyer. 
strasse), who is well known in the United States; the other members 
of the sponsoring committee are C. J. Fordyce, N. I. Hereseu, J. 
Hubaux, R. G. Kent, E. Léfstedt, A. Rostagni. American scholars 
will be among the contributors, as is right, for Marouzeau has twice 
come to our country as visiting professor. We trust that this volume 
also may be a worthy offering to Jules Marouzeau. 


Rouanp G. Kent. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Daa Norzperc. “ Faire faire quelque chose 4 quelqu’un.” Recherches 
sur l’origine latine de la construction romane. Uppsala, 1943. 
Pp. 106. 


In this study which, as the title indicates, is mainly concerned 
with the construction: “ indirect object with faire + infinitive,” Dr. 
Norberg begins by considering the general problem represented by 
the use of the dative as logical subject of the predicate infinitive, 
which is to be found also with verbs of the meaning “ laisser,” 
“voir,” “entendre.” The first part of the work is given up to a 
discussion of the theory of M. H. F. Muller (the preceding theories 
of Tobler and Mlle Richter are dismissed in a few lines), who would 
trace such a sentence as je vis écrire une lettre a Jean to vidi epis- 
tulam ad Iohannem scribere (<vidi epistulam Iohanni scribi). Since 
Muller’s theory has been accepted by many distinguished scholars, 
Norberg proceeds to investigate at length the two problems of Latin 
syntax which this involves: the dative of agent, and the use of an 
active infinitive with passive meaning. 

As concerns the Latin dative of agent, it is well known that this 
was limited originally (Ennius, Plautus) to personal pronouns in 
combination with the perfect and (above all) the gerundival parti- 
ciples (edepol me uxori exoptatum credo adventurum domum; scio 
. . . tibi uxorem ducendam iam;' by the time of Cicero, however, 
we can find it with nouns, in combination with finite verbs (sic 
dissimillimis bestiolis communiter cibus quaeritur), and it is the 
belief of Muller that this unrestricted use of the dative of agent was, 
already in classical times, a favorite colloquial construction which 
came to appear more and more frequently with late writers (from 
whom he offers many citations). But Norberg shows that most of 
the late writers quoted by Muller were poets (or prose writers 
influenced by poetic style), who were fond of exploiting and exag- 
gerating archaic patterns (and were also susceptible to Greek influ- 
ence); in works of a genuinely popular nature (Cena Trim., Mulo- 
medicina, Peregrinatio) he has found the dative of agent to be 
almost non-existent. It is Norberg’s contention that this construc- 
tion, though found with Plautus, had ceased to be popular by the 
time of the Empire: while the dativus commodi, which is the source 
of the dative of agent, had, undoubtedly, a popular appeal (as is 
shown by its substitution, in late Latin, for the possessive genitive— 
though only with human beings), this same emotional appeal (rein- 
forced, in popular language, by the restriction to personal pronouns) 
was largely based on its use with the gerundival (less so with the 
perfect) participle (tibi hoc faciendum est = “here’s a job for 
you” vs. “. . . something to be done by you”), so that the loss of 
this participle in popular speech—a loss which is commonly con- 
ceded—would necessarily entail the dwindling of the dative of agent. 
Perhaps it would be possible to interpret Norberg’s theory by saying 
that the popular language never possessed a distinct dative of agent 
(as illustrated by Vergilio Caudinus acerbo Laus Amano sternitur: 
Silius, XVII, 441), but only a dative of interest (or reference) : scio 


1 All the Latin examples are taken from Norberg. 
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equidem sponsam tibi ... et tibi uxorem ducendam iam = “ she is 
betrothed to you and marriageable for you”; edepol me uxori exop- 
tatum credo adventurum domum =“ my home-coming is desirable 
im the eyes of my wife.” 

After having discredited the theory of the dative of agent, Norberg 
turns next to the so-called passive use of the active infinitive which, 
according to Muller, came about (in very late Latin) by phonetic 
causes, as the final syllables of -dri, -éri, -iri became confused in 
pronunciation with those of -dre, -@re, -ire (since the passive infini- 
tive of the third conjugation was better protected, the use of -ére 
in a passive meaning was, supposedly, found at a relatively later 
date). While Norberg agrees that, in some cases, one must count 
with the development described by Muller (ef. “ quicquid dici aut 
nominare potest”), he points out that many of the examples cited 
by the latter depend upon the verbs iubere and facere (Iube ergo te 
deportare ad locum .. .; omnes Gothos ad christianam legem 
baptizare fecit); then, isolating the type iubeo (facio) domum 
aedificare, he proceeds to show that in this type, which is not limited 
to late Latin but already appears with Plautus (iube oculos elidere), 
we have to do with an active use of the infinitive—exactly as in 
iubeo te oculos elidere. In the example from Plautus the object of 
iubeo is omitted because it is given by the immediate situation; more 
frequently, its omission is to be explained by the indefinite (but 
obvious) reference: milites, servos, homines (hortum confodere 
iussi) ; in addition to iubere we find, in the same “ active” construc- 
tion, many other verbs of commanding, permitting, prohibiting, 
including not only imperare, sinere, vetare, prohibere, but also facere, 
which came to be used, in late Latin, as a synonym of tubere. 

Having lined up the verb facere (with which, obviously, we are 
most concerned for our French construction) with the verbs of 
commanding, ete., and having shown thereby the possibility of an 
active interpretation of the predicate infinitive (this seems to have 
been already conceded by grammarians for iubere, ete.), Norberg 
then takes up the problem of the dative represented in the type 
facto alicui facere aliquod. And, here again, it is the development 
of (the type) tubere which provides the clue: since, of the many 
verbs of commanding, etc., some took the accusative, others the 
dative, a confusion arose as a consequence of which we find, for 
example, mandare, dare with acc., and iubere (pati, sinere) with 
dative. Before the period of the Empire, the only examp:es of 
iubere + dat. cum inf. are to be found in two passages, one from 
Catullus (non haec miserae sperare iubebas) and one from Cicero 
(quamquam hae mihi litterae Dolabellae iubent ad pristinas cogita- 
tiones reverti), which many editors have sought to emend but which 
Norberg thinks should be kept intact, in view of the increase of this 
construction in later periods. Because of this development with 
iubere, it is not surprising if we find (though not before the sixth 
century) the same construction with facere (... ut faciam ei... 
invenire mercedem). 

Thus the way is prepared for such OF examples with the dative 
(Norberg also gives similar examples from Portuguese, Provencal, 
and Italian) as L’une fist prandre a deus puceles ... and arriver 
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lur fait a terre (not to mention the type with the accusative: 
Voldrent la faire diavle servir: St. Eul.; Norberg has, perhaps, not 
stressed enough the hardy survival of facere + acc. cum inf.). It 
remained only to restrict the use of the dative to cases in which 
the predicate infinitive is transitive, and the use of the accusative to 
cases in which it is intransitive, to give us the modern French system. 

As for the indirect object after laisser, this should go back to a 
laxare + dative; Norberg gives no example of this but it is obvious 
that, since laxare, after losing its concrete meaning, came to supplant 
sinere in Romance, it would follow the development of the latter. 
Again, given the influence of faire and laisser in OF, the dative 
after voir and entendre + inf. may be explained by analogy. 

Norberg concludes with a consideration of the French type 
(already found in OF) Ce refus le faisait plaindre en secret par elle. 
Muller had appealed to such French examples as proof that the 
construction goes back to a Latin passive. Norberg, while denying 
such an origin, does consider the possibility that the infinitive after 
faire had begun to have, by the time of OF, a passive emphasis; 
and, though he questions the degree of this (secondary) emphasis, 
he nevertheless points out certain factors which might encourage the 
development of a passive interpretation—particularly, the original 
“ doublesidedness ” of the infinitive of purpose, which flourished 
anew in late Latin and OF and is still to be found today (wne maison 
a vendre). In my opinion, this final section is weak and confused; 
the infinitive after faire is no infinitive of purpose (nor is there 
a “passive” reference in wne maison a vendre: vendre is simply a 
verbal noun = “ sale”). I see no reason to assume any alteration 
of the original active force of facere aedificare domum, in which 
facere is simply used absolutely: “to make [the proper agent] 
build a house,” i.e. “to see to the building of a house ”—and to 
which per could be added, already in Latin, in order to introduce, 
as an afterthought, the intermediary. 

It is unfortunate that Norberg, who proved so convincingly the 
active origin of our construction in late Latin, in which field he is 
an expert, allowed himself to become influenced by Muller’s interpre- 
tation (and even by Plattner’s grammar), when he came to the period 
of French. But this final vacillation is not important, in the light 
of what Norberg has achieved: he has exploded two false conceptions 
about late Latin syntax which had been generally accepted, and he 
has offered the first convincing explanation of Fr. faire faire qqch. 
a@ qqn. And this last he was able to do by making one simple, 
brilliant move: by bringing facere in line with iwbere. Just as one 
may dispel the darkness of a closet by opening the door into a 
lighted room, so Norberg has allowed the light from iubere + inf. 
to shine upon facere + inf. And the obscurity that once surrounded 
the latter construction is simply and incontrovertibly made fo 
disappear. 
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